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THE 1921 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
IS NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 12th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


FOR LABELING MACHINES 


WESTERN TINSTIC 


Skin FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS 


LAP PASTES « Pick-up GUMS 


WESTERN PASTE & GUM CoO. 271 South Throop St., 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ suPPLiEs, BROKERS 


PHONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
Of. PAUL 116 & 4% BALTIMORE, MD. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. / 


GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1921-1922 
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MADE BY THE; 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sold blanks which gives a cutting edge 


to two sides of thetooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine. 
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alf a million dollars worth of well selected stock, 
constantly maintained, and an organization 
keyed up to the theory that plant efficiency is meas- 
ured by the number of orders shipped on the day 
of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 


If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, 
Helicoid Conveyor or any of the Caldwell specialties prompt- 
ly wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest Link-Belt office. You 
will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY. OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
DALLAS TEXAS, 709 Main Street NEW YORK, 299 Broadway 
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HONOLULU PLANT OF THE CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION. 


WEIGHING THE DOLLARS. 


At this time when you asa canneryman are weighing every dollar you spend to get 
the utmost value from it—and rightly so,-Did it ever occur to you that dollars invested 
ina Troyer-Fox Non-Spill Closing machine will bring you the biggest returns possible 
in lessening your loss from seam leaks, spills and jammed cans ? 


Let us send you a list of users, any one of whom will tell you of the money saving 
power of a Troyer-Fox Non-Spill Closing machine. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 


Sales Agents. 
J. L. Collins, Geo. H. Dowsing, H. S. Gray & Co., E. P. Burbank, 
Santa Marina Bldg., Pratton Bldg., Honolulu, _ 2108 Boston St., 
_ San Francisco, Calf. Sydeny, Australia. T. H. Baltimore, Md, 
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WHAT BETTER WEEKLY REVIEW 
XMAS PRESENT 


THAN 


It is a little difficult to get a true conception of the canned 
foods market today without doing possible injustice to someone, 
except, of course, in a very general way. One can say in a 
broad way, and without much chance of successful contradic- 
tion, that the market is quiet; but what we mean is to analyze 
the market in a definite, particular way is very hard. It isa 
very human market, that is sure, and consequently filled with 
conflicting opinions. There are a whole lot of men who believe 
that everyone should talk and preach optimism; that improve- 
ment can come only from the appearance of entire satisfaction 
and the avowal that business is good and getting better and 
will soon be simply great. But the world has been fed on this 
sort of make-believe to the point of satiety, and the expounders 
of the belief belie their words in appearance and action, like the 
old maid of forty-odd summers and more winters, who tries to 
act like a sixteen-year-old in the belief that one should appear 
and act young. No one is fooled except themselves, and they do 
not be ieve what they say. On the other hand, there is a con- 
stantly growing number of people, tired of the empty husks and 
the sheer make-belief of the business world since the bubble 
broke after Armistice, those who know how unreal it has been 
because they were on the inside, pulling the strings, who are 
over-pessimistic and who are now inclined to look on everything 
and see it tinged with blue. The two factions represent the ex- 
tremes, but there are mighty few who are not in one camp or 
the other, and the latter camp is gaining recruits while the 
former is unmistakably losing them. That simply runs true to 
Americanism—we are all extremists, either on the pinnacle of 
hopefulness or in the depths of dispair. And we have come to 
believe that the greater the despair, the greater the feeling of 
depression, the nearer is the time of real improvement. It 
usually so happens. We cling to the perilous edge until help 
is right at hand, and’ then we let go. That is the condition in 
the canned foods industry today, as we see it. 

We have been through more than a year of real, genuine 
hard times in this canned foods industry, Prices were low, 
often and in many instances far below cost of production; the 
market was well if not oversupplied in practically all lines— 
some worse than others, of course—and there was no certainty 
as to how great was the carry-over. But always there was that 
hope, which springs eternal particularly in the canner’s breast, 
that the market and prices would improve. Through the lag- 
ging demand, in the face of less than retail orders instead of 
sizable wholesale orders, the industry kept up a brave front, and 
came up smiling. An@ it kept this stoical position to almost 
the present time. Now, however, we see many wilting, losing 
their faith, doubting, and just when the end of their troubles 
seem surely in sight. 


The book every Superintendant, [processor or other 
NEEDS, and would weleome. Such a present will make 
hit” 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
Published by 

THE CANNING TRADE 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Only recently, talking with a bright, energetic, hard-work- 
ing canner, who has tried to keep his factory running, even at 
steadily diminishing profits and often at heavy losses, until we 


had come to admire his nerve and rezourcefulness, we were sur- . 


prised to hear him express serious doubts as to the future—yes, 
to say as plainly as words could do so, ‘‘There will be no busi- 
ness next year.’”’ What, we said, with a tomato pack but 25 per 
cent normal and no carry-over, and all lines in nearly as good 
condition, and business will not be good after the new year sets 
in and the season’s real, heavy demand for the goods begins? 
He merely shook his head in a hopeless way. We must admit 
we cannot understand such logic, except, as we have said, that 
it indicates the true, genuine American; and, further, that the 
long-awaited market improvement is right at hand! It must 
be so or he would not have let go. 

Look how hard this makes it to read the real condition of 
the market! The super-optimist paints it too bright; turns a 
few small sales into the appearance of a buoyant, active market, 
business better than usual for this season of the year. The de- 
spairing one sees nothing but gloom—oh! a few cases of this 
article, this and that—always something selling—‘‘but there is 
a lack of pep to buying that shows there is no market.”’ Pressed, 
he admits that at this holiday season he never does any amount 
of business and does not expect to do any—but. And so it goes. 

The buyer says the “‘boss’’ has insisted upon a clean-up in- 
ventory, and so he can’t buy, although the little order placed 
must be shipped immediately and the shipment traced, as they 
need the goods. Later on he will take them in fair-sized blocks. 
He has been saying that for a long while now, the former ex- 
cuse being that he had to wait until he could see how the year’s 
pack came out—now it is the inventory, and that is the only 
difference. But as we have said before, if these dilatory tactics 
are continued long into the new year, he will have to wait for 
a whole year before buying, as there will be no goods to buy— 
at least, not in a good many lines, and especially tomatoes. You 
have possibly noted how H, B. Messenger has analyzed the con- 
dition in tomatoes, but it is worth repeating. Here is the way 
he has put it: 

The report of the United States Department of Agrigulture 
confirms the long-predicted canned tomato shortage. 

These figures show: The pack to be only 40 per cent of 
last year, and it was only about 80 per cent of a normal pack, 
taking the average of the seven years, 1912-1918, inclusive. 

So that the 1921 pack is something over one-fourth of a 
normal pack, and it follows two short pack years, 1919 and 
1920, and finds a bare market. 

They show the visible supply one year ago as 14,368,000, 
and that of today as ‘5,560,000, allowing for a 1921 pack of 
4,560,000, and a carry-over of 1,000,000. 

This would show a consumption for the year of 13,368,000. 

It is doubtful if there was a carry-over of 1,000,000. 

The shortage of spot stocks became so acute before the 
opening of the new pack that the price of No. 2 tomatoes ad- 
vanced from 70c per dozen in July to $1.05 in August, exactly 
50 per cent. This would look more like a cleanup than a carry- 
over. 

And there was unquestionably a considerable shrinkage in 
distributors’ stocks. There can be no doubt but that both whole- 
sale and retail groeers owned fewer tomatoes in August, 1921, 
than in the same month in 1920. There has also been a con- 
siderable shrinkage of canned tomato stocks on the shelves of 
the housewives of the country. 

It seems probable that consumpticn was over 15,000,000. 

The reduction in pack is greater in the East than in the 
West, buying by Western and South Western jobbers and by 
chain stores has been active, and by far the greater part of the 
1921 pack has already been shipped out, and most of that 
bought by chain stores has gone into actual consumption. 
There are only about one million cases in packers’ hands in 
the Tri-States today (December 6th, 1921), and distributors’ 
stocks are lower than known at this season of the year since 
eanned tomatoes have been a standard food article. 

Canners in attendance at the Tri-State Convention may 
have been somewhat disappointed that the statistics of the 1921 
pack and of the goods on hand in canners’ warehouses at this 
time were not reported. Fact is, the pack of tomatoes, in which 
this section so greatly predominates, was so small, and so many 
of them did not operate this past season at all, that it was 
deemed wise not to gather the statistics at all. 

As to the carry-over, either from 1921 or years before, that 
has been down to so low a point for so long that it is of very 
minor consequence today. The old carry-over was largely moved 
at the time of the flurry in buying m Auust, and numerous 
canners told the writer that of the other items of canned foods 
—than tomatoes—they had sold and shipped nearly all they 
had packed. This is particularly so of peas and corn, two usu- 
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ally large canners of each article reporting as follows: No. 1 
packed no corn, and had on hand but 200 cases of peas, un- 
graded, and that he had sold 100 cases of these since coming 
to the Convention, having as this is written but 100 cases in 
his hands. No. 2 likewise packed no corn, but had on hand 
about 2,000 cases, all told, of peas, and it should be added that 
he is one of the largest packers of peas on the Peninsula. And 
extensive talks among numerous canners shows these two con- 
ditions to be typical of the whole. 

Speakers called attention to the strange condition, when 
after a pack of le:s than 1/3 normal on tomatoes the market 
is dead. Others pointed out clearly the foolishness of anyone 
expecting the canned foods market to show any activity at this 
time. It never has in the past, even in most active and favor- 
able years, and it certainly could not be expected to do so this 
year. This condition will hold for another fortnight at least. 

There are no material changes in prices to record, but he 
who wishes to follow the market will find these quotations on 
their regular pages, and, moreover, will see from the detailed 
reports of other markets that the quiet condition in this market 
is merely a reflection of what exists in all other sections, 

A report of the Tri-State meeting will appear in our next 
issue, and it will’ be found interesting. 

A Correction—Last week the types made us refer to ‘‘Al’”’ 
Slecsman as “the former’’ maker and canner of sauerkraut in 
connection with that fine article ‘“‘An Ode to Sauerkraut.” We 
presume we should be glad they did not change our heading to 
this article to ‘“‘An Odor to Sauerkraut.” They did enough, 
however, when they turned the word ‘‘famous” into ‘‘former,”’ 
for our copy read ‘‘the famous maker and canner of sauerkraut, 
‘Al’ Slessman.’”’ There is nothing “former” about ‘‘Al’’; he is 
very distinctly present and we regret the error. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING 


J. T. Barron, president of the Thlinket Packing Company, 
Portiand, Ore., was a visitor on the market this week. Mr. 
Barron is a salmon packer. 

According to reliable informants, the Wisconsin pea pack 
has been about cleaned up and shortages reported. Still an- 
other report gives us the total amount of peas in packers’ pos- 
session in Wisconsin as being 40,000 to 45,000 cases, which 
amount is a mere bagatelle, especially when it is divided into 
all grades of peas. 

George C. Rosa, representing the Scoville-Brown Company, 
Wellsville, N. Y., jobbers, was in the market this week buying 
canned foods, Still another visitor was B. S. Greil, of the Dixie 
Fruit Products Company, Mobile, Ala. He made his headquar- 
ters with Lamborn & Co. This packer specializes in beans, okra 
and shrimp. 

U, H. Dudley & Co., representing the Seacoast Canning 
Company, Eastport, Me., advanced their one-quarter oil keyless 
sardines from $2.45 to $2.55, f. o. b. shipping point. Letters 
received here by dealers from other canners of this description 
of sardines, say that some Maine canners are holding this grade 
of stock at $3.00 factory on the grounds that stock in first 
hands are light, and that prices therefore cannot do other than 
increase. 

A number of export orders were recorded this week for 
various canned fruits, including cherries, apricots, egg plums 
and peaches. There are not many apricots on the market, and 
large buying from abroad would probably result in higher 
prices prevailing here. : 

G. J. Griffith, who is associated with the Stittville Canning 
Company, Stittville, N. Y., was in the market this week and 
made his headquarters with U. H. Dudley & Co. 

Among those who attended the Tri-State Canners’ Associa- 
tion meeting in Philadelphia this week was Walter B. Timms, 
of Warmington, Timms & Co. 

To date 27 reservations have been booked by H. F. C. Kil- 
lian & Clark, to journey to the National Canners’ Convention 
at Louisville the week of January 16. Mr. Killian expects to 
get enough additional reservations to fill at least two sleepers. 
The party will leave here Saturday, January 14, arriving in 
Louisville the following day. The Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road has made a special convention rate of one and a half fare 
for the round trip, making the straight transportation cost 
$31.29, no war tax to be added. 

Hayden H. Dudley, who is in charge of the Boston office 
of U. H. Dudley & Co., canners’ distributors, spent several days 
at the New York office of that concern, 

P. J. Donk is no longer connected with the Research Lab- 
oratory of the National Canners’ Association, and is now asso- 
ciated with Stockeley Bros. & Co., canners, at Newport, Tenn. 

The new president of the Maine Canners’ Association is 
Dr. W. E, Elwell. 


“FATHER KNICKERBOCKER.” 
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Dont forget the convention in Louis- 
ville during the week of January 16th. 
Get out your best hat and Sunday-go- 
to-meetin’ clothes and come along. Or 
if you don’t care to “slick up” throw 
a tooth brush and a cake of soap in 
your suitcase and comeanyway. And 
remember this: 


LOUISVILLE WELCOMES YOU 


TO 
THE CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 
WEEK OF JANUARY 16th 


The Embry Box Company sends 
its personal greetings and will be 
disappointed if you don’t drop into 
their booth and say “Howdy.” They 
also cordially invite a thorough inspec- 
tion of their plant and facilities. 


And when you place that next order 
for wire-bound boxes, nailed boxes, 
s-gallon crates and any special con- 
tainers, remember Embry 1s right on 
the job and guarantees absolute sat- 
isfaction. 


Kmbry Box Company 


Incorporated 


Louisville 


Kentucky 


The Power of Color 
Makes Sales 
and Profits 


The power of color is brought to 
full development here at Color-Print- 
ing Headquarters. Packages are made 
entirely fit for their purpose. They 
instantly indicate the contents and 
do it in a way that invites ownership. 
Character! That’s the word that de- 
scribes them. That on the outside 
denotes the same on the inside. Come 
here for your 


LABELS, POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


You will get fine design, unerring 
choice of color, and craftsmanship 
that leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is true that we make the most labels. 
That indicates growth through merit. 
The quantity you may need is not 
material. We invite large orders or 


small ones. All have the same close 


attention and the price is made right. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF CROP IMPROVEMENT 


The following extracts from an address by C..G. 
Woodbury, Director of the Raw Products Research 
Bureau of the National Canners Association, before 
the Ohio Canners Association at Cincinnati, show 
how the canned foods industry is making every effort 
to develop still better food for canning. Notwith- 
standing the vast improvements which have given 
American canned foods a world-wide reputation, if 
there are stil possibilities through agricultural science 
for improving the quality of food which goes into the 
can, the canners are alert to seize upon these for the 
advantage of the consumer. 


Better raw products lie at the foundation of improvement 
in the canning industry. Consumer demand, efficiency of 
merchandising, factory economy, satisfactory relations with 
producers—pleasant, cordial. and co-operative on the part of 
both grower and canner—all depend upon the successful so- 
lution of the raw products problems of the industry. 

Consumer demand is related to raw products because folks 
will eat more canned foods when they like them better; they 
will like them better when they are uniformly of better qual- 
ity; the quality in the finished product is no better than the 
quality of the raw product permits it to be. The cannery 
processes can conserve the quality, but no way has yet been 
invented to create quality in the can which did not exist in 
the raw product. 

Efficiency of merchandising is related to raw products 
because efficient merchandising is the kind that moves goods. 
After Mrs. American Housewife has given you her business 
once, it depends on the quality of food in tthe can whether 
you continue to enjoy her patronage. Salesmanship makes the 
first sale; the food in the cans must make the repeat orders 
No merchandising methods can continue efficient if the con- 
sumer has to forget a disappointment and be “‘sold’”’ all over 
again between purchases. If the peas are hard, if the corn is 
flavorless and tough, if the tomatoes are green and full of core, 
the way to make the selling effort get results is to improve 
the quality in the can; and, once more, the quality in the 
can depends largely on the quality of raw prodoct. 


Factory economy is related to raw products. The number 
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of cases of extra standard and fancy tomatoes per ton of raw 
product depends upon what the tomatoes show in the grower’s 
fields in the way of evenness of ripening and trueness to the 
smooth, round, solid, uniform type desired. These qualities 

- in turn depend upon the variety grown, upon the soil it grows 
in, the method followed in raising the crop, protection from 
diseases and insects, and last but not least, on the breeding 
and selection which have gone into the development of the 
strain of seed. 

With corn, likewise, evenness of ripening is of the high- 
est importance to the canner. The crop which comes in some 
too advanced, some too milky, many ears not half filled out, 
many husks containing only nubbins, most ears wormy and 
moldy, is an exasperation to the canner and means a pack 
which, to say the least, will not be notable either for the 
high quality or low cost of packing. 

The same relation between high quality raw product 
-and factory economy may be shown to exist in the other fruits 
and vegetables utilized by the canned foods industry. 

Pleasant and cordial relations with the grower are re- 
lated to raw products because high quality for the canner is 
in most instances bound right up in the same package with - 
high yields for the grower. High yields mean grower’s profits. 
When growers are consistently making money with cannery 
crops the best possible foundation is laid for cordial relations. 
If the canner may also be fortunate enough to show some 
profit oftener than a loss this foundation may be built upon 
with surprising speed. 

Fundamentals of Crop Improvement. 


What is needed to bring about the crop improvement 
which will stimulate consumer demand, increase efficiency of 
merchandising, ensure satisfactory relations with growers, and 
lower the per case cost of manufacturing? 

Soil Fertility and Crop Adaptation. 

Increased yield per acre is of the highest importance. 
Adaptation of the soil to the crop and increased soil fertility 
are the primary factors in increasing yields. It ig probably 
correct to say that average yields are never profitable. The 
average cow producing 4000 pounds of milk per year, the 
average wheat yield of some 13 or 14 bushels per acre, the 
average corn yield in the great corn belt of 34 or 35 bushels 
per acre, are seldom if ever profitable to the grower. The 
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Why the Big Canneries Use 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


Pp acking canned goods properly for shipment is 


a big problem in the large canneries that ship 
thousands of cases every day. They must get their 
goods to destination unbroken and unscratched- 
clean, bright and ready for the retailers shelves. 
Mutilated labels, damaged cans and concealed 
thefts cause annoyance, loss and delay to both the 
manufacturer and his distributors. 


That is why many of the big canneries and food factories have adopted 
and are using the specially built H & D Standard Canned Goods Ship- 
ing Boxes in filling orders. These boxes safeguard the shipments and bring 
them to the retailer clean. bright and undamaged. 


H & D Canned Goods Box specifications were selected by the U. S. 
Food Administration as the standard for corrugated fibre shipping boxes to 
carry canned goods to army camps and cantonments. Millions of cans were 
packed in them without a single complaint. 


Write us for samples and prices, 
mentioning quantity required,’ size 
and number of cans to the package. 


— 


800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio. 


Yy Y A trial order will convince you of 
SS Yyy the economy and security of these 
| | The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
i = WN Hi 


Canadian Address: Toronto, King St. 
Subway and Hanna Ave. 
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average agriculture is too low grade to be profitable. The 
average yields of canning crops do not represent a safe eco- 
nomic foundation for a permanent and profitable canning in- 
dustry nor a permanent and profitable agriculture. The pro- 
gram of crop improvement, then, has this for its first watch- 
word,—a system of farming for the growing of canning crops 
under which soil fertility is definitely improved trom year to 
year, and under which yields per acre tend constantly to 
increace. Increasing soil fertility is the first fundamental 
of crop improvement. ° 

Along with this, special effort should be made to see that 
soil adaptations and canning crops requirements are more 
carefully fitted together. Canning crops should be grown 
where they will grow best. A section in which the crops 
it is desired to grow for canning are not well adapted to the 
special soil and climate of the locality is under a serious 
handicap in competing with some other section where the same 
crops can be grown under the natural conditions which favor 
high production. High production per acre almost always 
means high quality, low cost of production, and therefore, 
opportunity for a reasonable profit both to grower and canner. 
Both grower and canner must take a profit if the business is 
to be permanent in a given locality. These profits must still 
allow a price to the consumer which he can afford to pay. 

In addition to better soil fertility there is a great need 
for improved varieties and better seed stocks. In Minnesota, 
notable work was done by the Experiment Station in the im- 
provement of Crosby corn, resulting in the introduction of the 
famous ‘‘Minnesota Crosby.” 

Some twenty years ago a fungous disease from Europe 
nearly wiped out the asparagus industry of the United States. 
The United States Department of Agriculture developed 
“Martha Washington” asparagus, and later the still better 
variety ‘‘Mary,”’ practically immune to rust, and the growing 
of asparagus in the East is rapidly coming into its own again. 

In Wisconsin yellows put an end to the cabbage business. 
Through years of careful scientific work Dr. L, R. Jones, plant 
patho’ogist at the University of Wisconsin, developed strains 
immune to yellows, and the cabbage-sick soils of America are 
again producing splendid crops. The Kraut Packers’ Assoc:a- 
tion has been closely associated with this remarkable work, and 
with the co-operation of Dr. Jones is developing an abundant 
supply of seed of kraut varieties adapted to any cabbage soils. 
but absolutely the only ones which will succeed in the regions 
where the soil has become infected with the fusarium which is 
the cause of cabbage yellows. ; 

The canning industry needs more of this kind of work 
done. We need “blight’’-resistant peas; really stringless beans 
should be the rule in the seed stocks of our canning varieties 
instead of the exception; sweet corn is urgently needed which 
is better adapted to the various canning regions and immuse 
to the root, sta'k and ear rots which now take such heavy toll. 
These are a few examples only of what needs to be done in 
effecting improvement of canners’ crops. 

Enlistine Co-oreration of Research Institutions. 

Crop improvement is needed not only on behalf of the 
canner, but also on behalf of the consumer and the farmer. 
The canning industry in devoting time and money to crop im- 
provement is engaged in no selfish enterprise, since the canner 
can benefit from the effort only as the grower and consumer 
benefit with him. 

It is time that the canning industry developed an agricul- 
tural policy; it is time to give attention to systematic construc- 
tive effort to speed up the program of crop improvement and 
agricu'tural betterment, and we shall find in the existing agri- 
cultural research agencies an organization of trained and efti- 
cient men ready and willing to lend effective aid. 


CONTINUE THE SERVICES OF 
THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


For more than 10 years the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., has been studying wood, always with the 
object of developing its most efficient and economical use. Dur- 
ing that period it has amassed a great deal of scientific in- 
formation of the most practicable application. Great credit is 
conceded the Laboratory for its research accomplishments but 
in the final analysis the value of its work must be measured 
by the extent to which the results of its work are made known 
and effectively applied by the wood manufacturing industries. 
It is believed that this phase of the Laboratory’s work is not 
being developed to an extent which its research results and 
industrial needs justify. 

It is well recognized that those in charge of the work at 
the Laboratory have been endeavoring to remedy this situation 
ac evidenced by the information disseminated currently through 
trade and technical publications, by direct distribution of tech- 
nical notes, by instructional courses in box construction and 
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kiln drying, and in the facilities offered for direct co-operation 
in applying its information to specific manufacturing problems. 
In order to develop its dissemination work even to this extent, 
it has been necessary for the Laboratory in certain cases to re- 
This of 
necessity limits the broad usefulness of the Laboratory and 
tends to rectrict its information and services to the relatively 
few individuals and companies which are conversant with its 
work and the value of its results. 

This is a situation which ought not to exist. It is one 
easily remedied, and the remedy lies in a specific appropriation 
by Congress for the dissemination and application of the Lab- 
oratory’s results commensurate with its research activities and 
accomplishments, 

The application of research is largely a matter of educa- 
tion, and when research is conducted as a governmental activ- 
ity, adequate facilities must be provided for carrying the results 
through to their commercial application. This seems so thor- 
oughly established as to forego argument. In its agricultural 
re_earch and developement the Department of Agriculture has 
solved the problem in a highly satisfactory and profitable way 
by placing county agents in every state in the Union, whose 
duties are to advise and educate the farmers in better methods 
of farming. 

There is at Madison, we understand, a great deal of in- 
formation which it has never been possible to supply the indus- 
tries, because the Laboratory has not had the money or men 
to put this information in usable shape for the business man. 
We betieve that the Laboratory should have at Madison an 
adequate force to prepare all its data of practical application 
in a form which the business man can readily grasp and apply. 
We believe that in addition, the Laboratory should have a 
group of men whoce whole time is devoted to field work. The 
duties of these men should be to carry the information, now 
available at the Laboratory and being made use of by the rela- 
tively few, to the men in the sawmill, or in the lumber yard, 
or in the wood using plant. Personal contact, after all, is the 
most effective means of disseminating practical, scientific in- 
formation. Members of the Laboratory and of the industries 
who have come together personally are first to admit this. But 
relatively few of the industries have the means or inclination 
to go to Madison and there investigate for themselves the in- 
formation which they may make use of. 

As concrete examples of some of the ways by which the 
dissemination of the Laboratory’s work should be developed, 
the following are mentioned: expansion of its instructional 
work in kiln drying, box construction, and special co-operative 
tests under a plan by which the expense is at least shared 
equally by the Government and the co-operator; the assignment 
of Laboratory field representatives to disseminate its results 
by personal contact in such fields as the preservation of mine 
timbers, the kiln drying of lumber, the proper working values 
of wood in building codes, the protection of wood pulp and 
pulpwood from decay in storage; and the demonstration on a 
commercial scale of the Laboratory’s work in developing im- 
proved processes, such as the cooking and bleaching of south- 
ern pine for magazine and book paper, increasing the yield 
of wood alcohol in destructive distillation, the utilization of 
sawdust and mill waste for cattle food, and the de-inking of 
0 iaiaaaaal and newspapers so that the stock may be re- 
used. : 

The current annual appropriation for forest products re- 
search amounts to $325,000. This is equivalent to less than 
25 cents for every $1,000 of raw manufactured value for the 
total annual cut of wood. On the other hand, the Department 
of Agriculture is spending for agricultural research and de- 
velopement $1.50 for every $1,000 of value of all agricultural 
and animal products. 

We believe that for the reasons already stated the Lab- 
oratory’s appropriation should be increased a minimum of 
$100,000. The Secretary of Agriculture and the Director of 
the Budget have approved $340,000 for the research work of 
the Laboratory for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1922. 
These estimates will be presented to the new Congress early 
in December. They are contained in the estimates for the 
estimates for the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and will be considered first by the Sub-committee on 
Agriculture of the House Committee on Appropriation and 
later by the Senate Committee on Agriculture. The Honor- 
able Sidney Anderson of Minnesota is chairman of the House 
Sub-committee. 

Those interested in the effective continuation and devel- 
opment of the Forest Products Laboratory should see that 
their local representatives in Congress are impressed with 
the importance not only of providing the normal appropria- 
tions for its work but in urging the moderate increase for 
the special purposes outlined. 
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BRINE FREEZING OF FISH | 
Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Fisheries 
Economic Circular No. 53, Issued November 26, 1921 
By Harden F. Taylor, 
Chief Technologist, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
Contribution from the Fishery Products Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. 


The idea of freezing fish by immersing them directly in 
cold brine is not at all new. Patents covering the principle 
have lived their lives and expired in both Europe and America. 
Nothing came of the early attempts to freeze in brine; perhaps 
it was because the development of machinery for producing re- 
frigeration naturally took precedence over methods of applying 
refrigeration, and the simplest possible method of freezing— 
that of cold rooms—was used. Most thoughtful people who are 
interested in refrigeration of fish are now of opinion that the 
time has come when the emphasis, attention, and effort may 
profitably be shifted from refrigerating machinery, now so per- 
fectly developed, to better methods of getting fish frozen and 
holding them in that condition until required for use. That is 
to say, we may shift our interest for the time from the produc- 
tion of cold to the application of the cold to the preservation 
of fish. It is almost certain that effort in this field will be well 
rewarded, for refrigeration promises to afford the only solution 
of the great problem of distributing fish from the sea to distant 
consumers in first-class condition. 


It is within the past 10 years that interest in brine freezing 
has been revived. Within that time several methods or pro- 
cedures, more or less alike, all designed to freeze fish in brine, 
have been put forth for exploration, These methods or pro- 
cedures, motly originating in Europe, have been investigated 
by various boards and commissions whose findings have been 
published. There is evidence on all sides of a widespread in- 
terest in brine freezing, and, unfortunately, considerable mis- 
understanding of its purposes and application. The present 
article is an attempt to give some account of the present status 


of brine freezing as applied to fish. The writer has been identi- 
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fied, from the beginning of the revival of interest in brine freez- 
ing, with the various experiments, trials and demonstrations, 
and has recently visited most of the brine-freezing plants in 
various parts of the United States. . 


A convenient approach to the subject will be through a 
consideration of the present method of freezing in ‘“‘sharp”’ 
freezers, or cold rooms. 

Small fish are packed in pans, with or without lids, and 
the pans are placed on the shelves of refrigerated pipes in the 
cold rooms. Larger fish are laid on pipes, floor, or are sus- 
pended in the sharp freezers. The temperature for sharp freez- 
ers in America may be anywhere up to 32° F. when the freezer 
is loaded, but is drawn down usually to between 0° and —20° 
F. before the fish are considered frozen. In Europe, according 
to various reports, the customary temperatures are often much 
higher. The fish are removed after various periods and glazed 
by dipping in cold water once or a number of times and in a 
number of ways. The small panned fish will be stuck together 
into a solid cake which is glazed as such. They are then boxed 
and stored or shipped. 

The time of freezing in sharp freezers varies from less 
than a day of 24 hours for small fish to two or three days for 
large salmon and halibut. During this time the fish may dry 
out considerably. The reason for drying is that the vapor pres- 
sure (which is merely another name for the tendency of mois- 
ture to evaporate from moist bodies) is higher when tempera- 
ture is higher and lower when temperature is lower, Now, 
when the fish are introduced into cold rooms they are the warm- 
est bodies in the room and have, consequently, the highest 
vapor pressure. The pipes are the coldest part of the room, 
and have, in consequence, the lowest vapor pressure. The 
moisture or vapor travels from the point of high pressure (the 


fish) to the point of low pressure (the pipes). This evapora- 
tion of water from the fish, while usually not a very serious 
matter for short periods of freezing, nevertheless constitutes 
one of the objections to freezing in air, because even the 
slightly dried skin shrinks and loses its luster, and, if the dry- 
ing is extreme, the fins, tails and jaws become brittle and break 
easily in handling. 
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VARIETIES OF TOMATOES. 3 

THE $9.00 3? 
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The brine-freezing process consists in immersing the fish 
directly in, or otherwise treating the fish with, salt brine which 
has been chilled to a temperature below the freezing point of 
the fish. Ice and salt or ice and strong brine will produce tem- 
peratures around 0° F., and as used thus as a source of refrig- 
eration have been proposed for small-scale operations, but gen- 
erally an ammonia compressor or absorption plant would be 
used to chill the brine, the engine-room part of such a plant 
being the same as is now used. In a brine bath at about 0° F. 
fish freeze in 30 minutes to 4 hours, instead of 12 to 48 hours, 
ag in sharp freezers. 


If the fish are frozen in brine, there is no evaporation of 
moisture from the fish during the freezing process. The fish 
come from the freezing bath with bright luster and with fins 
and tails pliable. 


When fish are frozen slowly, as in sharp freezers, ice crys- 
tals form within the tissues. Formation of ice crystals is ac- 
companied by a destruction of the cells and muscle fibrils. A 
fish so frozen is found to be somewhat soft after it is defrosted. 
If consumed at once it is acceptable as food, but if held for any 
considerable time after having been defrosted, it rapidly de- 
teriorates. There is some evidence that brine-frozen fish, after 
having been defrosted, are firmer than air-frozen fish, and may 
be held satisfactorily for a considerable time. The practical 
value of this difference, which is explained by the failure of 
crystals to form during very rigid freezing, appears, for ex- 
ample, when brine-frozen fish are shipped for long distances 
without ice, Fish frozen in brine and packed with no special 
precautions have been shipped without ice between various 
points in the United States for distances ranging up to 2,209 
miles. They were, of course, defrosted on arrival, but were 
reported, in every case, as having been in excellent condition. 
One lot of fish, brine-frozen and packed in a wooden box with- 
out ice or insulation, was shipped by express for 2,200 miles. 
The fish were fcur days en route and were reported to have ar- 
rived in first-class condition. This would scarcely be possible 
with fish frozen in sharp freezers. The writer shipped by parcel 
post a package of brine-frozen fish for a distance of about a 
thousand miles, and at the destination in North Carolina the 
fish were sent out on a rural-delivery line. They were packed 
in an ordinary corrugated-paper carton and were three days en 
route. They arrived in excellent condition. Experiments of 
this kind have been made repeatedly by the writer and by 
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others. Shipments from Washington to New York, from Chicago 
to New York and between other points were uniformly success- 
ful, and shipments made from San Diego, Cal., to points in 
Texas are reported as having been quite satisfactory. 


One firm which does a wholesale fish business shipped 
brine-frozen fish to one of its customers, and continued doing 
so for some time. The fish were defrosted and iced before ship- 
ment however, the retailer not being informed that the fish 
had been frozen. On one occasion, when there were no brine- 
frozen fish, the retailer’s order against the shipment of ‘“‘frozen” 
fish when “fresh” fish had been ordered. In this case the 
brine-frozen fish had been quite satisfactorily passing for fresh 


fish, and fish that were really ‘‘fresh’” and on ice were received 
under protest. 


So far as present information goes, it appears that after 
brine-frozen fish have been defrosted they may be frozen again 
without serious injury, If this should prove to be true and 
practicable on a commercial scale, the importance of the fact 
would be great, for fish could be frozen and shipped without 
refrigeration and again frozen at destination; or an unsold lot 
of defrosted fish could again be put in store, 


So much for some of the advantages to be gained by brine 
freezing. It is only fair to present the disadvantages, also. If 
most of the desirable characteristics of brine freezing are trace- 
able to the speed of freezing, most of the difficulties arise from 


the brine that penetrates into or adheres on the surface of the 
frozen fish. 


Air-frozen fish, after having been frozen, are dipped in ice 
water for glazing. Before being dipped the fish are dry and 
hard and readily take on a clear, hard, firm glaze, which breaks 
enly with difficulty. One dip in cold water may be sufficient, 
but many freezers give the fish two, three or four short dips 
in cold water in a cold room in order to get a better glaze; by 
this procedure the glaze amounts to from 3 to 6 per cent of the 
weight of the fish. Brine-frozen fish are wet with brine before 
dipping, and, treated by a single dip as above described, do not 
take a glaze. It has been found by the writer in experiments 
and by others in practical application that brine-frozen fish can 
be glazed if the adhering film of brine is first removed. This 
can be done by immersing the fish under the cold water and 
moving it briskly to cause the water to wash off the brine as 


it moves by the surface of the fish. The fish is then taken out 
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and drained for say, half a minute, then dipped twice more. 
The glaze will be from 4 to 6% per cent of the weight of glazed 
fish. If the conditions are all correct, the glaze will be clear 
and firm, but perhaps not quite so strongly adherent as that on 
the air-frozen fish. After a few hours in the cold store the 
glaze soon sets and becomes quite as substantial as that on 
air-frozen fish. Another method of accomplishing the same re- 
sult practically and satisfactorily, based on the same general 
principle, has been in use by one fish company for two seasons 
(1920 and 1921). The procedure is as follows: The fish, after 
having been frozen in brine, are washed with cold water to 
remove adhering brine. They are then transferred to the sharp 
freezer or other cold room, where they remain over night, dur- 
ing which time the surfaces of the fish become hard and dry, 
the most appropriate conditions for a good glaze. Next morn- 
ing the fish are glazed by dipping in ice water in the same way 
as air-frozen fish are dipped for glazing. The essentiai condl- 
tion of glazing brine-frozen fish is to remove the adhering brine. 
The small amount of brine that penetrates the fish does not 
appear to do any particular harm to the glaze. The fish must 
be frozen hard all the way through. An incompletely frozen 
fish will not glaze satisfactorily. To get the best results, it is 
desirable to freeze the fish at the lowest possible temperature 
.which,with salt brine, is from 0° to about —6° F 

Brine-frozen fish can, therefore, be glazed, but with more 
trouble than air-frozen fish. A mechanical method of doing 
this work can, of course, be devised. 

Other differences between brine-frozen and air-frozen fish 
may now be noted. During immersion:in brine, some of the 
salt penetrates the fish. The amount that penetrates varies 
with the conditions of operation, yet here is always some pene- 
tration. As stated above, a small amount does not interfere 
with glazing and does not materially alter the taste of the fish. 
It does cause a change in the appearance of the parts of the 
fish which are red with blood. After storage for some days 
the gills are blanched, as are also the vent and any cut sur- 
faces. The effect is.the same as that produced by salt in the 
‘salting or corning of fish, only to a lesser degree. In round 
fish the only surfaces seriously affected are the gills and vent. 
It does not seem unlikely that some scientific study of the ques- 
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tion may bring forth methods of entirely preventing the pene- 
tration of salt. Just now it is safe to say that round fish are 
much better suited to brine freezing than .are dressed fish, 
though with white fish, such as halibut, there does not seem 
to be much difference, It is also fair to say that the discolora- 
tion of bloody tissues noted above does no material harm ‘to 
the fish—it affects only the appearance. For bacteriological 
reasons, however, there is a real superiority in the fish frozen 
round—to say nothing of the smaller damage caused by rusting 
of round fish. 

The eyes of any frozen fish are white, but return nearly to 
normal transparency and luster on defrosting. Comparison in 
this respect shows little or no difference between brine-frozen 
and air-frozen fish. On defrosting, the eyes of the fish frozen 
by either method show a slight cloudiness or opalescence of 
the crystalline lens (the sperical body down in the midst of the 
eyeball) as compared with perfectly fresh fish of the same lot. 

A British bacteriologist, Ione H. Green, has shown, in her 
published results, that brine-frozen fish are infected by a much 
smaller growth of bacteria than are air-frozen fish. It may be 
presumed that the strong brine, moving past the fish rapidly, 
has a combined effect of washing away many bacteria and 
directly destroying others. We do not yet know what the prac- 
tical consequences of this difference are, but we may readily 
imagine the advantage, both for prolonged storage and for im- 
mediate shipment. 

The foregoing is a brief statement of the chief character- 
istics of fish frozen in contact with brine. Some other differ- 
ences between brine-frozen and air-frozen fish may arise from 
the mode of handling fish as adapted to brine freezing. For 
example, fish may be panned and frozen in brine; but if this 
is done, the cake must be packed tight in the pans and pressed 
down with a cover, else the buoyancy of the brine will float the 
fish apart. Therefore, fish pan-frozen in brine will appear more 
compressed and misshaped. Also, if full advantage is taken of 
the most rapid freezing, the cans must be perforated. In that 
case the perforations in the pans will leave their impression 
on the fish. 


We are not confined to brine as a refrigerating liquid. 
Glycerin, alcohol and the like have been proposed, Glycein is 
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“THE HOUSE< OF  STEGH ER. 


We excel 
in‘Designs . are the Highest Standard 
of for Comny eial Value. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 
floor. 
Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 120 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. 
Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 


Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 

measurefails to drop part or all the quantity of 

beans the can will show slack to inspector. 
THIS MODEL MADE FOR No. 1, 2, 3 & 10 CANS 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 
MARCH 1--8, 1922 
DON’T FORGET THE DATE 


AYARS MACHINE CONPANY NEW JERSEY 


BQOWN, BOGGS CO.., ‘LTD. HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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promising as a refrigerating bath, but is expensive. The prob- 
ability is that glycerin would affect the blood much less than 
salt does, but would, on the contrary, be more difficult to re- 
move from the fish. ; 

Among the quections touching on brine freezing which 
have not received definite answer is the difference, on prolonged 
storage, between brine-frozen and air-frozen fish. It is-possible 
that brine freezing may reduce the tendency of fish to rust in 
storage. One English authority holds that a fungus or mold is 
concerned in the rusting of stored fish. If so, it is quite possi- 
bie that its harmful effects might be reduced by strong brine. 
On the other hand, we do not know whether or not the superior 
quality of the flesh, free from large crystals, survives long 
periods of storage. We do not know positively that the forma- 
tion of crystals, which is avoided by quick freezing, does not 
take place slowly during prolonged storage. 

There is much to be said in favor of developing a method 
of freezing by which the fish should be individually frozen in 
brine, glazed and packed, each fish being separate, trim and 
straight. The great bulk of the smaller fish frozen are now 
panned, and while there are obvious advantages in the matter 
of handling cakes as compared with individual fish, there are 
also many attractive features of fish singly frozen and glazed. 
A box that holds 150 to 165 pounds of well-formed cakes will 
hold, according to trials made with the same fish individually 
frozen, 125 to 130 pounds. Nota bad showing. The individual 
fish are available for sale in any amount without the necessity 
of defrosting whole cakes or prying them loose and damaging 
them in doing so. The fich defrost much more rapidly when 
singly frozen than when frozen in cakes and make a better 
appearance on the counter, not being compressed or distorted. 
By freezing individually before packing, advantage could be 
taken of the entire surface of the fish for exposure to the 
Lrine to secure the most rapid freezing and to get the excecs 
brine removed and the glaze applied without interference. 

What is probably the most important aspect of brine freez- 
ing now awaiting deve!opment is the practical application on 
a large scale. If we concede all the advantages in brine-frozen 
fish as stated, how are we to get the fish frozen, washed, glazed 
and packed in the most expeditious and economical manner at 
the rate, say, of 30 tons, or two carloads, per day? A method, 
to be regarded as quite successful for freezing and storage, 
should include washing, freezing, rinsing free of brine, apply- 
ing a perfect glaze, and packing the fish in the shortest time, 
with the minimum of labor and refrigeration, If for consump- 
tion as fresh fish, say within two weeks, the glazing is probably 
unnecessary, but the washing should be done. 

The lowest temperature to which pure salt brine can be 
reduced is —6.16° F. or —21.2° C. Brine of 22.42 per cent 
salt and 77.56 per cent water by weight can be reduced to this 
temperature before the separation of either ice or salt begins. 
A somewhat less concentrated brine may be used, but if it is 
used, ice will surround the expansion coils before this tempera- 
ture is reached. More than 22.42 per cent salt should not be 
used; it cannot make it possible to lower the temperature be- 
yond —6.16° F., and can only cause a stronger penetration of 
salt into the fish. The presence of calcium and magnesium 
chlorides in the salt( as they usually are present in small quan- 
tities) may serve to lower the temperatures slightly and corre- 
spondingly increase the permissible concentrations. Experi- 
ments are yet to be made on the question, but it seems likely 
hat small percentages of calcium and magnesium salts would 
be desirable as reducing penetration. 

Salt brine attacks iron, particularly wrought iron; if the 
brine is held alkaline, the corrision will be greatly reduced. 
There are, on the contrary, theoretical reasons for expecting 
hat in a slightly acid condition (at the iso-electric point of 
fish protein, a hydrogen-ion concentration of about pH—4.7, to 
be exact) the brine would penetrate the fish least and do the 
minimum damage. These questions concerning the best pos- 
ible composition of the brine await further investigation. 

The machinery used for the refrigeration of the brine 
should be capable of control at the working temperature in 
order to avoid formation of ice on the coils, with consequent 
o . cf efficiency, and hould be so operated. If the suggested 
concen ration of brine is uced (22.4 per cent), the machinery 
should be operated for a temperature of —5 to —6° F. (suc- 
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tion pressure in ammonia machines 12.22 to 12.57 pounds). It 
might be supposed that as long as the temperature does not 
fall below the freezing point of the brine it may be held at any 
convenient figure. It should be remembered, however, that 
for every degree that brine is allowed to rise above its freezing 
point the penetration of salt into the fish will increase by just 
so much and the rate of freezing will be reduced by just so 


much. Regulation of temperature is important for the best 
results, 


It is further to be noted that brine freezing may require 
a larger plant than air freezing. The actual refrigeration re- 
quired to freeze a ton of fich in brine is probably somewhat 
less than it is in sharp freezers. But the sharp freezer takes, 
let us say, 24 hours to freeze the fish, and in brine they will 
freeze in 114 hours if sufficient refrigeration is supplied. Let 
us say we have 5 tons of fish, a sharp freezer of 5 tons capacity 
in 24 hours, and a brine freezer of such proportions that it will 
treat 5 tons in a working day of 12 hours, each fish or batch 
remaining in the brine 1% hours. In the sharp freezer a re- 
frigerating machine that will freeze 5 tons of fish in 24 hours 
is necessary. In the brine freezer refrigeration must be sup- 
plied at a rate sufficient to freeze 5 tons of fish in 12 hours, or 
10 tons in 24 hours, Thus a machine twice the size required 
for a sharp freezer is necessary for a brine freezer for the con- 
ditions assumed, and it would stand idle at night. 


This objection may be met in any one of several ways. The 
plant may operate day and night, with two or three shifts; it 
may operate by day for freezing fish, and by night for freezing 
ice, the ice to be used for packing the bunkers of cars for ship- 
ment of the fish frozen; the excess nightly refrigeration could 
also also be accumulated, by mushing dilute calcium brine, for 
refrigerating the cold stores. Or, if the smallest possible ma- 
chine is desired, it may be run the entire 24 hours and during 
the night accumulate cold in a brine tank (by mushing or par- 
tially freezing the brine), the reserve being consumed during 
the day’s operation of freezing fish. Suppose we wish to freeze 
one carload, or 15 tons, of fish per day of eight hours, and 
assume, for a safe margin, that a ton of fish is equal to a ton 
of water. We might find it advisable to provide a 45-ton re- 


frigerating machine. Working to capacity, it would freeze 15 
tons of fish in eight hours. We could use, of the 30 tons 
available during the remaining 16 hours, 6 tons of ice to pack 
one car (12,000 pounds ice, 6000 in each bunker), the remain- 
ing refrigeration, 24 tons, for cold store rooms and precooling 
the car. These are among the many problems of brine freezing. 
The fish are to be treated directly in the brine. The 
greatest possible surface should be exposed to the brine, and 
the latter should flow as rapidly as practicable past these sur- 
faces. Operation should be continuous if possible, but if not, 
the procedure should be such that while one batch is freezing 
another batch is being made ready for freezing, so that the 
operatives’ time is conserved. In general, fish of the same size 
should be grouped together. Small fish, like herring, yellow 
perch, saugers, and butterfish, may be frozen in about 30 min- 
utes. The same fish require about two hours if frozen in 
perforated pans. In solid pans a longer time is required. Shad, 
whitefish, and pikes freeze in about one and a half hours; sal- 
mon and halibut in two to four hours, according to size, 
There is at present much interest in the possibilities of 
precooling fish when they are taken from warm water, for when 
piled deep in boats fish may overheat and become damaged. If 
treated a few minutes in brine at 0° F., the exterior of the 
fi.h is frozen. If taken out the unfrozen interior is cooled off 
at the expense of the cold in the frozen exterior, and the whole 
fish becomes rather stiff and cold; at 28° it will remain in this 
stiffened condition for days without apparent deterioration. 
The objection to employing such a method of chilling is the 
usual objection to installing machinery aboard a fishing boat. 
In summary, it appears that brine freezing promises to 
contribute much of value to improvements in the distribution 
of fish; that it produces an unquestionably superior product; 
that such difficulties as are encountered are such as might be 
expected in a new process and are not insuperable; and that 
‘he proper de ign of suitable plants is the principal prob!em 
ahead. It presents many new and interesting problems for the 
fisheries technologist and the refrigerating engineer. 
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The Seed You Should Plant 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 
226-228-230 W. Kinzie St., 
CHICAGO 
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“RENNEBURG’'S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 


MADE BY 
Edw. Renneburg CAPACITY 
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& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 


2638 Boston Street UR Inquinizs sosicstB? 
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Louisville Convention News 


-HOW TO RESERVE ROOMS AT LOUISVILLE 
BROKERS PLAN WELL FOR LOUISVILLE 
ONE OF THE GREATEST COMMERCIAL CONVENTIONS 


HOW TO RESERVE ROOMS AT LOUISVILLE 


Many Association officers and most supply men are being 

requested by intending visitors to Louisville during the Canners’ 
Convention there January 16th to 21st, .922, to reserve for 
them rooms at hotels. This is merely putting these men to 
trouble without cause. They cannot reserve any rooms for you 
or anyone else. 
: The whole question of room reservation and assignment is 
being handled this year by a Special Committee, and all reserva- 
tions must be made by them. If you write any hotel for a room, 
the request will be turned over to this Committee. So if you 
have not reserved your room, do so at once; but write to 


The Hotel Committee 
Louisville Convention Buréau 
Republic Building 
Louisville, Ky. 
They promise to take good care of everyone, 
THE BROKERS PLAN WELL FOR LOUISVILLE 


The National Food Brokers’ Association has just given 
more evidence of the way in which it takes care of its members. 
It has appointed Special Committees to take care of the Louis- 
ville Convention, as follows: ‘ 

Executive Committees—Chairman, C. H. Stephenson, of 
Stephenson & Co.; Finance, F. H. Memhard, of F. H. Memhard 
& Co.; Entertainment, E. A. Stolzenberger, of E. A. Stolzen- 
berger & Co.; Reception, M. W. Lewis, Jr., of Lewis & Culp; 
Publicity and Reservation, George Allen, of Louisville Public 
League. 

"ialintehnene-l. A. Stolzenberger, of E. A. Stolzen- 
berger & Co., chairman; C. C. Culp, of Lewis & Culp; A. B. 
Rains, of R. W. Rounsavall & Co.; U, M. White, of Stephenson 
& Co.; H. Heaton, of Heaton & Fisher; L. D. Memhard, of F. 
H. Memhard & Co. 

Reception—M. W. Lewis, of Lewis & Culp, chairman; A. 
B. Rains, of R. W. Rounsavall & Co.; Joe Schoo, of J. Schoo 
& Co.; R. Heaton, of Heaton & Fisher; F. H. Memhard,-of F. H. 
Memhard & Co.; E. A. Stolzenberger, of E. A. Stolzenberger & 
Co.; C. H, Stephenson, of Stephenson & Co.; Wm. Gardner. 

Finance—F. H. Memhard, of F. H. Memhard & Co., chair- 
man; W. W. Lewis, Jr., of Lewis & Culp; Joe Schoo, of J. Schoo 
& Co.; C. H. Stephenson, of Stephenson & Co.; Wm. Gardner; 
Richard Heaton, of Heaton & Fisher. 

Here is about everything any reasonable man could want: 
A hearty reception, fine entertainment, the ‘“‘execution’ of any- 
one you may meet who owes you money and won’t pay, and if 
you go broke, call on the Finance Committee. Louisville is 
going to be a fine place for the brokers! 

SOUNDS NATURAL 


London cable says Crosse & Blackwell, jam and pickle 
manufacturers, passed dividend on £7,750,000 preferred stock, 
due to slump in exports, losses on foreign exchange and reduc- 
tion in inventories. 

ENGLISH PRICES DOWN 50 PER CENT 

British commodity prices continued during November their 
movement toward lower levels, according to the index number 
compiled by the ‘“‘Economist,’’ which declined 130 points to 
4,458. This brings the compilation to the lowest level since the 
turn came almcst two years ago. The latest total compares 
with 4,588 at the close of October and with a peak of 8,852 
reached by the index at the end of March, 1920. 

HEAVY FALLING OFF IN U. S. FOREIGN TRADE 

Exports from the United States in November totaled $295,- 
500,000, against $676,428,311 in November last year, the De- 
partment of Commerce has announced, 


Imports totaled $211,300,000, compared with $321,209,055 
for the same period of last year. 

For the eleven months ended November the exports totaled 
$4,191,246,358, as against -5,507,729,533 for the same period 
last year. 

Imports for the eleven months aggregated $2,272,070,209, 
compared with $5,012,424,047 for the eleven months last year. 


CUBAN SUGAR COMMISSION PLAWS OWN DISSOLUTION 


With the end of 1921, it became virtually certain this 
week, the Cuban Sugar Finance Commission, formed by the 
Cuban government to market the excessively large crop of this 
year, will go out of existence. 

The first reports of an authoritative nature received by the 
sugar trade were to the effect that a bill to abolish the commis- 
sion had passed the Cuban Senate. It was not generally known 
that the commission itself was sponsor for the bill, and in some 
quarters it was feared opposition might develop. 

The commission, it is now announced, itself decided sev- 
eral months ago that there would be no further reason for its 
existence when the 1921-1922 crop started to come to market, 
as its authority extended solely to the old crop sugars. 

As a result of the advent of new sugars, with over 1,000,- 
600 tons of sugar from the old crop remaining unsold in Cuba, 
prices in the raw sugar market showed a decline this week, till 
at the end of the week sugar had been sold on a basis of 2 
cents, cost and freight, equivalent to about 3.61 cents, duty 
paid, landed at New York. 

The refined sugar market also showed a decline to a basis 
of 5.20 cents a pound, partly in sympathy with the downward 
movement of raw sugars, and partly due to a price-cutting 
struggle in Middle Western territory, where Southern and West- 
ern refiners are competing, the former in an effort to move as 
much Louisiana sugar as possible before new crop Cubas actu- 
ally reach this market. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST COMMERCIAL CONVENTIONS 
The Big Canned Foods Display Should Be Well Patronized— 
Every Canner Should Exhibit His Goods. 

On January 16th to 20th there will be held in Louisville 
the annual convention of the National Canners’ Association, the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, the National 
Brokers’ Association and the National Preserving Association. 

It is unnecessary for us to state that these meetings, held 
as one big convention, make this one of the most important and 
one of the greatest commercial conventions held in this country. 
The average person who attends a convention of this kind does 
not appreciate the tremendous amount of preliminary work and 
effort put forth by the secretaries of the Associations and by 
the numerous Officers and committees who give their services 
unselfishly without any expectation or desire of specific returns 
that they may gain, other than, that the thousands of people 
who may attend may have presented to them the finest of pro- 
grams and the very best of exhibits. 

The industry at large sometimes forgets that these busi- 
ness men who make up the personnel of officers and committees 
give their services during an entire year, or, perhaps, two years, 
with the only aim in view to promote the welfare of the organ- 
ziations which they represent. Numerous meetings are held, 
requiring time and expense—each day, especially as the con- 
vention period draws near, demands several hours’ time from 
a busy executive, These men, however, are not only willing 
but gladly give this time and spend this money because they 
want to be of benefit to the industry as a whole. It, therefore, 
is incumbent upon the members of the various Associations to 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Liberty 
Canners 
Salt 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio. 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo 


IT IS MORE NECESSARY 
THAN EVER TO | 


KNOW HOW TO PACK 


FOODS not only rightly but SAFELY 


GET A COPY OF 
“A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
CANNING” 


PRICE $5.00 


There is no other book tells you how to Can!! 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. JUDGE ‘ Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 
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THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 44th Year, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 

ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 

Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 

Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters wil] be ignored A. I. JUDGE, Editer. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1921 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Greetings—Was ever there a time when Christmas—the 
coming of Christ, peace on earth to men of good-will—could 
be celebrated in a more wholehearted way than in this year of 
our Lord, 1921? The greatest Peace Conference in the history 
of the world sits in our country, and has given promise of great 
accomplishments; the dark clouds of the world’s greatest war 
are fast receeding behind the horizon of history; even upon 
Ireland, which has been in the throes of agony for centuries, 
peace seems to be descending. The whole world was at peace 
at the time when Christ came upon earth; and while this can- 
not be said, in truth, now, still having gone through such a 
cataclysm of war so short a time ago, we have much to be 
thankful for at the progress being made towards universal 
peace, and the world may rejoice and be glad this Christmas. 

God rest you Merry, gentlemen! is the wish we extend to 
every one of our big family of readers on this glad Christmas. 

And even as the black clouds of war have been succeeded 
by the bright sunshine of peace, may the year 1922 be filled 
with health, happiness and contentment, and may the bright 
sun of business prosperity succeed the gloomy days you have 
just gone through. 

1922 ought to be the greatest year in shipping the world 
has ever seen, for all men are looking forward to that year, 
firmly expecting that it is then ‘‘their ship will come in.”’ 

The Broker’s Unenviable Position—Pity the poor broker, 
for he is in an unenviable position. Because the big meat pack- 
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ers either went over the broker’s head direct to the seller, or, 
in some instances, insisted upon the broker ‘‘splitting’’ commis- 
sions with them, and more particularly because, in his experi- 
ence, the broker long ago learned that a buyer is more difficult 


- to find, and to hold, than a seller, the broker espoused the 


wholesale grocers’ or jobbers’ side against the canners’ in this 
Packers’ Consent Decree matter. Now he faces a dilemma, or 
a paradox, if you choose. If the Consent Decree is annulled— 
that is to say, if the wholesale grocers (the side on which he 
fought) lose, the broker will get busy and have good business, 
because the buying of the big meat packers will force the whole- 
sale grocers to buy futures heavily once more, and to protect 
themselvés on spots, and this will mean activity and good busi- 
ness for the brokers. But if the wholesalers win through the 
retention of this Consent Decree, which they have worked so 
hard to secure, the broker will continue to have little or no 
business—at least, he will have no future sales and be obliged 
to handle spots in five-case lots, as he has been doing for many 
months. For with the packers kept out of the canned foods 
business, the wholesaler will continue the policy he has had in 
force since that event took place—that is, to buy no futures, 
and to buy spots only as wanted, and then in the smallest pos- 
sible lots. The only thing that will ever stir the buyers out of 
this position is the accute shortage of any canned products, as 
he may see in tomatoes shortly after the turn of the year, when 
the wholesalers will protect themselves avithout regard for each 
other. And when this occurs in canned tomatoes, as it seems 
bound to occur, these buyers will prate loudly of their virtue 
and call the industry’s attention to the way in which they buy, 
even though the Consent Decree is standing. But as soon as 
the scarcity is cleaned up, the wholesaler will go back into his 
shell, and no amount of brokers will ever induce him to come 
forth. It was to avoid this necessity of future buying, and to 
buy spots in as small lots as they possibly could so as to turn 
the goods a dozen or twenty times rather than three or four, 
that they had the meat packers put out of the game. Why else 
would they fight so hard to keep them out? Let no one tell 
you that they will ever buy futures at a profit to the canner if 
the meat packers are permanently kept out. They are playing 
for a big stake, and playing hard for it, using the brokers, as 
usual, as a cat’s paw to help drag the chestnuts out of the fire 
for them. 

There can be no surmise about this; you have the record 
ever since the meat packers have been out of the game, for they 
were the only ones that could force the wholesaler into buying 
to protect his own business. With them out the wholesaler can 
sit back serenely and let the canner carry the load. The whole- 
salers have always used the bokers as a willing tool to look 
them up bargains in canned foods, to induce the sellers to ‘‘get 
the price just a little lower,’’ to find the goods at a price below 
market quotations—in a word, as their buyers for canned foods 
and such other products as are sold in that manner today—and 
now these buyers turn these faithful servants against them- 


selves. For, make no mistake, it is not a mere coincidence that 
the canned foods market began to go all to pieces as soon as 
the meat packer’ decree was signed, Can the brokers make 
money enough to pay for the shoe leather worn out in getting 
five-case orders? They cannot, and so we say: pity the poor 
brokers in their unfortunate position, for they are like the man 
who made a bet and then hoped to goodness he would lost it. 
The Railroads’ Unfairness—At a recent meeting of the 
Canned Goods Exchange one of the members, whose name will 
not be mentioned, reported having shipped 200 vases of No. 2 
standard tomatoes to a firm in a town near Pittsburgh. These 
were sold and shipped some months ago, with sight drafts at- 
tached to the Bill of Lading. When the goods arrived the buyer 
made one excuse after another for not taking up the draft, and 
days ran into weeks and the weeks into months. At the end 
of two months’ delay the railroad insisted upon payment for 
demurrage, and it was found the railroad had charged 4 cents 
per case per day, or $1.20 per case per month, the two months 
amounting to $2.40 per case, or actually more than the goods 
were sold for. And then the seller received word that the 
buyers had gone into the hands of receivers. Of course, had 
the buyers continued in business they would have had to pay 
these heavy demurrage costs, but, as it was, the canner had to 
take back his goods and foot this heavy bill. The outrage in 
the matter is the rate of charge, and the Traffic Committee of 
the Exchange is now working upon this, because it develops 
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WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF 


High Quality Tomato Seed 
SPECIALIZING ON CANNERS’ VARIETIES 


STONE, MATCHLESS, CHALK’S JEWEL, 
GREATER BALTIMORE, RED ROCK, 
BONNY BEST, SUCCESS, EARLIANA. 


Put Up to Suit Your Requirements 


Our Northern Grown Tomato Seed is produced un- 
der the supervision of experts in plant breeding and 


selection, and for Earliness, Hardiness, Productive- 


ness and Freedom from Disease is unsurpassed. 


A trial order will convince. 


Growers of All 


CANNERS’ SEEDS Write for prices. 

PEAS, BFANS, CORN, BEE1 Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 
SPINACH, TOMATO 
CABBAGE, PICKLING CUCUMBERS CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 


An Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributer are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


Patented in U. 8. 
Canadaand France 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


FRANK HAMACHECK, _ Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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DEPENDABLE TOMATO SEED 
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that many others haye been subjected to the same kind of ex- 
tortion. No doubt many throughout the industry in all parts 
of the country have suffered such charges in silence. The light 
of publicity needs only to be turned upon such dark spots to 
clear them up, for American business will not tolerate any such 
highbindery. The least the railroad could have done was to 
notify the consignee, and then, failing to have the goods re- 
moved from its freight shed, had them stored in some ware- 
house at a nominal storage charge. This outrageous rate was 
made during the war, when some drastic measures were abso- 
lutely necessary to insure the quick release of cars, but there 
has been no reason for its continuance over the past two years. 
Here is just another instance of an unavoidable ‘“‘overhead”’ 
which too many canners do not take into the consideration of 
their costs. 
A Merry Christmas to you and yours, 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


January 16 to 20, 1922—National Canners, Machinery and Sup. 
plies, National Food Brokers, at Louisville, Ky. National 
Convention and-Machinery Display. No hotel headquarters. 


(Continued from page 20) 


give to their officers and their committeemen their hearty sup- 
port and co-operation. This can only be done by attending the 
annual meetings in Louisville. 

It is, therefore, hoped that every member of the above 
Associations and every man who may not be a member, but 
who is interested in the problems of these various Associations, 
shall decide here and now to be in Louisville, January 16th to 
20th—not only decide to be there, but decide to take an‘active 
interest and give of his knowledge and experience, so that every 
meeting will be a profitable one. 

The Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, who 
will have their annual show, have offered to the canners during 
the convention week the opportunity of displaying canned foods 
to the people of Louisville. There is no expense to the canner 
other than that of shipping his goods to Louisville and having 
his representatives there to demonstrate and show his products 
to the thousands of visitors at the convention hall. Every can- 
ner and food packer ought to immediately determine to be 
present at these meetings and send in requests for his hotel 
reservation. 


COL. J. M. PAVER, VETERAN BROKER, DEAD 


Col. J. M. Paver, Sr., one of the veteran canned foods 
brokers of the Central West, and president since its incorpora- 
tion of the J. M. Paver Co., a large canned foods brokerage 
firm, passed away from earth at his residence in Indianapolis, 
Ind., on December 12th, 1921. 

He was familiary and affectionately called Colonel, not 
cnly by reason of his service in the Fifth Ohio Volunteer In- 
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‘with the brokerage business there in 1880, 
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fantry during the War between the States, but because of the 
iove and esteem in which he was held by all who knew him. 

Born in Cincinnati in 1839, and spending his boyhood days 
in that city, Colonel Paver moved to Indianapolis shortly after 
the close of the War between the States and became identified 
Embarking in it 
on his own account in 1885, he helped to build up one of the 
best-known firms in that line in the world. He became a pow- 
erful factor in the brokerage line, and from the early ’80s until 
1905, when he retired from active business, made his influence 
felt in helping to promote and develop the canning industry. 

Of fine presence, address and physique, standing over six 
feet tall; of military carriage, erect and broad-shouldered, his 
was a prominent personality at all national and State meetings 
of canned foods brokers and canners held during those years. 

At the Convention held at Columbus, Ohio, in 1904 he took 
the lead in the formation of the Brokers’ Association, which is 
now known as the National Food Brokers’ Association, and was 
elected its first presiding officer, thus lending his energy and 
inbuence to its progress. 

Colonel Paver was a fine, upstanding, forward-looking, 
business man. He raised a fine family and well deserved the 
loyalty of his legion of friends. He is survived by his widow, 
one daughter and his son, Paul W. Paver, of Chicago, who has 
been the active head and general manager of the company for 
the past fifteen years. Another son, John M. Paver, Jr., is 
connected with the Booth Fisheries Co. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Fruits and Vegetables Higher—Carlot Buying Negligible 
—Chain Stores Disposing of Considerable Quantities 
of Canned Foods—Fruit Market Improved 
Picked Up in Passing. 
New York, December 16, 1921. 


While buying of canned goods continues of a holiday char- 
acter, some descriptions of fruits and vegetables are higher, and 
for tomatoes, some sardines and other foods, canners hold stock 
at about the same price that distributors here ask; some Maine 
oil sardines are higher at the factory than in this market. 
Dealers report a much firmer attitude on the part of canners for 
tomatoes and less price-cutting than has prevailed for weeks. 

Carlot buying of any description of canned foods is negligi- 
ble. Traders take only absolute requirements, ‘‘shooting”’ into 
the market and demanding goods as though they could be pro- 
duced by magic. According to what a broker told the Journal 
of Commerce, the carload movement of tomatoes for this season 
to the end of November was over 16,000 cars, compared with 
about 15,000 cars to the corresponding date last season. The 
last of November is close to the end of the shipping season, 
although a few carloads are usually moved during December, 
most of which are shipped from California. The increases this 
season over last were mainly in the early Southern shipping 
sections, and the decreases were chiefly in the Middle Western 
States and New Jersey. Indiana and Illinois shipped about 440 
cars, compared with 1,490 last season, and New Jersey shipped 
2,199 cars, compared with 2,334 last season. California and 
Utah also show some decrease, The early Southern tomato sec- 
tions, which ship two-thirds of the entire supply, increased their 
combined movement by about 2,500 cars. Tomato shipments 
this season slightly exceeded those of any recent year. The vol- 
ume has not varied much above or below 15,000 cars, except in 
1917, when slightly less than 14,000 cars were moved. Increased 
shipments from California explain much of the tendency to 
larger totals since 1917. 

The chain stores are battling each other with special in- 
ducements for canned goods, and disposing of considerable ad- 
ditional stock in this way. These cuts in prices made by the 
retailers do not please the wholesalers, who complain that the 
sellers endeavor to re-purchase on entirely too close a margin 
and make unbelievable demands as to concessions. 

Few, if any, future prices have been named by canners for 
their next year’s output, and it is not believed that action on 
this score will be taken until after the canners return from the 
National Convention, which will be held in Louisville the mid- 
dle of January. According to reports, No. 2 cans will next year 
cost 6 cents a dozen less, and that is an item to be figured in. 
Jobbers are of the opinion that the canners will base their prices 
on the lowest possible level, so as to stimulate trading, and 
especially future transactions. There is considerable discussion 
in the market regarding discounts, and it is believed that the 
excessive discounts allowed by some packers, especially on sar- 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—BOX NAILING MACHINES 
Two Morgan 8-track Box Nailers, $475.00 each. 
One Morgan 6-track Box Nailer, $400.00. 
One Doig 5-track Box Nailer, $275.00. 
’ One Morgan 4-track Box Nailer, $250.00. 
One Morgan 3-track Box Nailer, $225.00. 
Chas. N. Braun, 825 Calhoun St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One 10 h. p. upright steam engine; 
good condition ; price $100. One 40 h. p. upright boiler, 
inspected and approved for 100-lbs. pressure. Com- 
plete without stack. Price $125. These prices are f. 
o. b. car at Stewartstown, Pa. Address Geo. W. Devil- 
biss, Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Knapp Labeler, Model No. 1918 
for No. 2 cans. This machine is electrically equipped 
and has been used only one week. Price reasonable. 
Address Box A-928, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Seed. Henry Clay Variety. 
Two years old. Good clean seed. Real Bargain. If 
interested write for price and sample. Address Box 
A-929, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Burpee & Letson weighing ma- 
chine, condition like new. Mallickrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Two Used Elgin Mason Screw Capping 
Machines, in good condition ; state price and size of caps 
chucks are made for. Address Box 419, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

WANTED—One or more Second-hand Single Port- 


land Retorts. Address Box A-920, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Used Double Glass Hot Bed Sash, also 
Single Glass Cold Frame Sash. Address Box 97, Green- 
field, Indiana. 

WANTED—Quote lowest price, describing age 
and condition, also makers’ name, on second hand 


closed retorts 40 by 72 inches. Drawer A., Bridgeville, 
Deleware. 


For Sale—Factories 


WANTED—One Closed Retort 32 inches in diam- 
eter also 10 crates for same . T. K. Robinson Co., 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in New York State, 
with private siding; equipped to handle peas, string 
beans, beets and tomatoes. Ample water supply and 
good drainage. For price write Box A-921, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


MNELP WANTED. 


WANTED—We have an opening for a high-grade canned 
foods salesman who has had factory experience packing Corn, 
Tomatoes, Peas and Beans. The proposition is to sell goods when 
the packing season is not on and act as General Traveling Super- 
intendent of several plants during packing time. For a high- 
grade man with clean record and who can produce results both 
in the sales and manufacturing end, a good future with a first- 
class concern presents itself. Address Box B-923 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Who can use my services beginning January 
1st, 1922? Have had broad experience selling goods to the gro. 
cer, jobbers and canners in the Middle West, and understand the 
handling of merchandise brokers catering to the above indus- 
tries. None but thoroughly wesponsible concerns need reply. I 
will gladly furnish satisfactory credentials, and will treat all an- 
swers to this ad in strict confidence. Prefer making Indiana my 
headquarters. Address Box B-925, care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTE 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent-Processor by expert 
in packing all fruits and vegetables, ribbon cane syrup, goods in 
glass, etc. Thoroughly familiar with all machinery. Reliable 
and dependent and can furnish best of references. Address Box 
B-914, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food manufacturing expert ot 20 years’ experi- 
ence open for position. Quality packer of fruits, vegetables, 
jams, jellies, condiments and vinegars; also organizing, growing 
and selling experience. Technical training. Al references, Ad- 
dress Box B-915 care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Capable of planning, erecting, equip- 
ping and operating fruit and vegetable cannery. Reasonable 
salary and bonus accepted. Address Box B-924 care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Have had a wide merchandising experience, 
annual sales over $300,000 on fruit products packed under my 
supervision. Understand packing of high-grade fruit products 
of every description, together with factory management and cost 
accounting. Desire connection with high-grade packer, or can 
bring this business to new organization. Credentials, testi mo- 
nials and full particulars is interested in this kind of a personal 
asset. Address Box B-918, care of The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—Position by manager-processor; expert in can- 
ning, preserving, pickling, making of fruit eye pectin, etc. 
Able to build, equip and operate plant. Know all lines of ma- 
chinery. Middle aged, 27 years experience, best of references. 
Address 1004 Grand Central Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

WANTED—Position as Manager of a canning plant. Ex- 
perienced French cannery manager, 45 years old, living in Cali- 
fornia, with thorough knowledge of fruit, jellies, vegetable, fish 
and fancy canning, is desirous of making arrangements to take 
charge of a cannery in the U. S. A. or South America. Besides 
French, speaks English, Spanish and Portuguese. Address Box 
B-916 care the Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To lease, with option to buy, Canning 
Plant already equipped for packing tomato paste; state 
size of building, boiler capacity ; enumerate machinery 
and capacity complete equipment and style, if vacum 
or open system; railroad siding necessary; mortgage 
insurance; what tomato acreage available; is building 
brick, frame or stucco; are floors concrete or wood. 
State all particulars to avoid long correspondence. Box 
No. A-926, care of The Canning Trade. 
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dines, will be eliminated in the future. 

Some descriptions of tomatoes firmed up this week, and 
the lowest price named for No. 10s is $4.25. While this quota- 
tion has been listed for some weeks, some dealers were taking 
orders at $4.10 to $4.15 f, o. b. factory. About the lowest price 
named for tomatoes is 92%4c for No. 2s, while No. 3s are $1.35 
to $1.40. 

Corn lags at unchanged prices. Buyers take only hand-to- 
mouth requirements of Southern, Middle and Western stand- 
ards. Stock ranges in price from 82%c up to 95c. Extra 
standards and fancy stock are equally as quiet. Peas show 
some strength, which is possibly due to reports received from 
Wisconsin, which indicate a shortage of stock. Spinach, string 
beans, asparagus, squash and other vegetables are obtainable 
at prices that favor the seller. 

The fruit market is said to have improved somewhat this 
week, and the outlook is more encouraging. Gradually, but 
surely, quotations in this market are getting on a parity with 
Coast prices; this is particularly true of apricots and peaches. 
The former is quoted at $2.15 for California standard 2%s up 
to $8.50 on the outside for No. 10s. For this grade an inside 
price of $7.50 is reported. Yellow free Coast standard 2%s 
peaches are $1.90; choice 2%s, 35c above, and No. 10 pie is 
listed at $4.50. Yellow clings bring $2.35 for standard 2s, 
up to $9.00 for choice. There is a fair call for pineapples at 
$1.30 for No. 1 G. R. T. D., up to $5.25 for No, 10 pie,* while 
sliced Hawaiian stock brings $2.40 for extra 2s up to $11.00 
for No. 10s. Apples are ‘neglected at $4.50 to $5.00 for Maine 
10s, to $5.50 on the outside for New York 10s, f. o. b, factory. 

Jobbers here are bidding for canned fish and frequently 
have their offers turned down. This is particularly true of sal- 
mon, and there is a noticeable similarity in the asking prices 
of the Coast packers on this commodity. The demand here for 
salmon, sardines and other fish is not large, but Western inter- 
ests continue to hold out firmly for stock, and that is gradually 
having a stimpulating effect on prices here in the East. There 
is only a moderate demand for tuna fish, which continues to 
move into consuming channels at unchanged quotations. 

Lobsters are quoted at $6.75 for flats 1s, while %s bring 
$3.50 and 4s $2.25. Shrimp per dozen is listed at $1.60 to 
$1.80 for No. 1, and $3.20 to $3.45 for No. 1%s. Chinooks, 
salmon, Colorado River pack, f. 0. b. New York, are offered at 
$3.75 to $4.00 for flats 1s, and Alaska salmon, f. o. b. factory, 
are he'd at $2.45 to $2.60 for No. 1 tall, $3.25 for flats 1s, 
while for medium red $1.50 is asked for No. 1 tall and $1.65 
for flats 1s. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Dullest December Ever Known for Canned Foods—Not Being 
Considered by the Buyers—Number of Changes in 
Brokerage Business Predicted—Other ; 
Trade Notes of Interest. 


Chicago, December 16, 1921. 

This is, I think, the dullest December canned foods market 
I have ever known in Chicago, and I have been here now 18 
Decembers. 

There is but little left for a market writer to say than that 
he can hear of no transactions of importance in any kind of 
canned foods. 

I learn that business with the wholesale grocers in holiday 
goods is excellent and that the mail-order houses and chain 
stores are overwhelmed with orders—but they will buy no 
canned foods at any price, and the buyers are even announcing 
that they will not consider offerings until after the close of the 
year’s business. 

Brokers are all meeting the foregoing experience, except a 
few who do a “‘pick-up”’ or interchange business between whole- 
sale grocers. Canned corn, peas, tomatoes and salmon are all 
stagnant. There is a little trading in canned fruits in a small 
way for delivery from local warehouses in 25-case lots. 

Canned oysters, sweet potatoes, shrimp, string beans, 
apples, kraut, tuna fish, sardines and fruits for shipment from 
the Coast and all other canned foods are not being considered 
by the buyers, and probably will not be until about January 10 
to 15, 1922, and no important buying can be expected until 
after the National Canners’ Convention the week of July 16th, 
1922. 

No interest is being taken in futures whatever, although 
buyers say that they will buy futures at least to a conservative 
extent, 
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A great deal of interest is being taken by wholesale grocers 
in the discussion of the ‘“‘Consent Decree” at Washington, and 
everything published on the subject is eagerly read. The Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association is keeping wholesale 


_grocers informed about the hearing through frequent bulletins. 


Wholesale grocers seem to feel very confident that the decision 
will be favorable to having the decree stand unchanged. 


John M. Paver, Sr., a veteran in the canned foods line, is 
being buried at Indianapolis today. He was 83 years of age and 
had been in the canned foods brokerage business for many 
years. He had retired from business about ten years ago, turn- 
ing the management and control over to Paul Paver, his son. 
The firm J. M, Paver Co. is known all over the world for its 
extensive cannery connections. Mr. Paver was a man of high 
character and pre-eminent ability and had a multitude of good 
friends. He was a charter member and the first president of 
the National Canned Foods Brokers’ Association, or the associa- 
tion from which it grew. 


A canned foods buyer of Milwaukee, P. M. Pistorius, who 
had been connected with the Roundy, Packham & Dexter Co., 
the stanch old wholesale grocery house of Milwaukee for 43 
years in various capacities, died last week after a protracted 
illness. He was a director of the company and had managed 
the canned foods department for many years, and was a man 
of splendid ability and a lovable disposition. 


I do not hear of any prospective changes in the wholesale 
grocery business in Chicago, either as to changes in firms or in 
employees in important positions. 

A number of changes in the brokerage business are being 
predicted, but no definite information has been given out. 

Nearly everyone spoken to about it seems to intend to be 
at the National Canners’ Convention at Louisville, January 16 
(that week). There will be a large attendance at that Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Joseph Weigand, the associate of C. E, Wilcox in the 
Canned Foods Department of Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago, 
has been away from his desk for several weeks recuperating 
from the hard work of the busy season, but has now returned 
to his duties. He is regarded as one of the most expert judges 
of quality of canned foods to be found in this country, and is 
a master of the details in handling a great canned foods distrib- 
utive organization. 


Many canners and brokers of the West are wondering why 
the canners of the Tri-States are offering canned corn at such 
low prices. The statistical position of canned corn is very strong 
and the canners of the West feel that they have produced the 
1921 output at as low costs as the canners of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and Virginia, and yet the Eastern canners 
are offering their product, if brokers’ price lists are reliable, at 
from 10 to 25 per cent below the costs of Western canners. 
Who can explain it? 

The next issue of this paper will appear December 26th, 
the day after Christmas. Therefore, I am going to seize this 
opportunity to wish all my readers a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. The year now closing has been one of very 
hard conditions. Very few of the people connected with the 
canning industry in any capacity or in the distribution of canned 
foods have made money, many of them have lo-t money. 

The canning industry and those connected or associated 
with it have not been to blame for the unprofitable season. 

The readjustment of values and return to normalcy after 
a season of great unnatural inflation is to blame. 

The peace of the world is now assured by the great agree- 
ment between nations. The credit of the countries of Europe 
immediately began to improve as the advance of rates of ex- 
change showed. Let us hope that an era of prosperity is at 
hand. “WRANGLER.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


No Change in Market for Canned Products—Tomato Pack Ex- 
tremely Light—Packing of Olives in Full Swing— 
Present System of Buying Expensive— 

Notes of Interests. 

San Francisco, December 14, 1921. 

The market for California canned products is much the 
same as it has been for several weeks, there being no change in 
either the demand or in prices. A steady business is being done 
on canned fruits and tomatoes by those still having stocks, but 
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HENRY BURDEN = THE 


FORMER PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION ||| MANUFACTURE 


TOMATO 


PRODUCTS 


By W. G. HIER 


WRITES:- 


“[ readily join in the 
assertion that every- 
body should help in 
this movement, other- 
wise he is assisting 


former chief chemist and district factory supervisor of the 
T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 
facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
soup and trimming pulp. 


New Processes Bottling the same with- 


the man who is guilty 
Complete formulas out after sterilization. 


unfair practices.” 
of non-preservative cat- Twelve chapters of solid 
sup. meat—no trimmings. 


WHEELER SERVICE BUREAU 88.00 POSTPAID 


. CASH WITH THE ORDER 
280 Broadway, - - New York ORDER THROUGH ‘The Canning Trade” 


A Cameron Machine asks no indulgence; 
stands up to its job. oe 


IT WILL HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


83 Lockseam Body - Maker with 
Soldering Attachment. 
150 can-bodies per minute 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CoO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. 
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individual sales are small and are confined to a limited assort- 
ment. The situation ig very satisfactory to packers, since they 


are assured of a compiete cleanup, with every indication that co a n P r i Cc e & 


; retailers will also clean their shelves off very closely. 

i While the figures on the California tomato pack have not 
been completed, it is known that this will be extremely light 
and possibly below the estimates of most men in the business. 
The Southern California Canners Bureau has compiled figures 
on the pack in the eight southern counties of the State and 
these will illustrate what may be expected of California as a 
whole. The output for the year in that section was but 26,786 
cases, as compared with about 225,000 cases in 1920 and 600,- 
000 cases in 1919. The output of Solid Pack tomatoes there 
was very light, that of No. 10 being 3,089 cases, No. 214, 2408 Continental Can Company, Inc. 
cases and No. 1, 8 cases. 

The packing of olives is in full swing in Northern Cali- will quote prices on Cans upon 

fornia and the first car-of new pack ripe olives left Oroville x = ; 
for Eastern points early in the month, this coming from the application. 
Mt. Ida plant. Many smail operators have retired {rom the field, 
owing to unfavorable conditions during the past two years, but 
the large packers are operating as usual and are putting up 
fair individual packs. The output will be larger than last year, 
but will be well below former figures. Opening prices have 
been well received and an encouraging volume of business is 
being done, indicating that the prejudice against California 
ripe olives is passing. 

Prominent canned salmon factors express the opinion that 
conditions in the salmon market will soon show a decided 
change for the better and that there will be advances in price, 
especially on pinks and chums. It is pointed out that there 


is no longer an invisible supply of salmon, speculators having Fid li C 

disposed of stocks and virtually ceased operations, while dis- ( an 

tributors are buying on the hand-to-mouth policy. Under pres- I e€ ty ompanhy : 
sure from the banks, packers have been forced to liquidate 4 
stocks and most holdings are in firmer hands. The British 4 


Columbia carryover, with the pack of the present year, has © 4 
been cleaned up with the exception of a small quantity of pinks Baltimore, Md. a 
and the price of this fish has been advanced so that foreign fe 
buyers are coming to the United States to get stocks. om 


The Hunt Brothers Packing Company has made a formal Prices Quoted on Request 
announcement of the adoption of the co-operative idea as basis 


for supplying its four California plants with raw material. In Oooo - 0 0oeeoe 
speaking of the new arrangement, Julius Landsberger, presi- 
dent of the company, said: 


“Hunt Bros. has made an arrangement with the Fruit 
Growers of California, Inc., whereby the latter will furnish a 


stipulated amount of fruit and vegetables of various varieties The Chisholm-Scott Company 


each year. We will pack and sell the fruits grown by the mem- 

bers of the co-operative organization handling the tonnage de- 

livered on a co-operative basis, and returning to the growers VIN ER FEED koe 

their share of the proceeds. This arrangement, while provid- 

ing the canning company with a satisfactory supply of fruits (WHITE STYLE) 

and vegetables, insures the growers an outlet for their product 

and their proper proportion of the proceeds. Similar arrange- 

ments are expected to follow with other growers’ co-operative T H E FA ST C 0 M | kK G F E ED E R 
organizations and also with individual growers with whom the 

company has been doing business for many years. We believ2 ° ° . 

that this arrangement will serve best both i interests of the Just attach it and keep it oiled 
grower and the canner, and will result in the growers bending . : . 

all their energies toward producing and delivering their pro- ---it stays on the job. 

ducts in the best condition. The Hunt organization will there- 

by be left free to concentrate its efforts on canning and dis- 


tributing the fruits to best advantage through its established 403 installed in 1920 and 1921 


channels.” 


In commenting on the present system of buying, President It saves your workman’s 
Landsberger stated that it was not only expensive but filled : 
with great uncertainties. Frequently growers did not know time and expensive shut- 
until the last minute what prices they would receive and can- ° 
ners did not know where they would secure their supplies or downs---which means 
how much they could pay for them. This firm is bringing a 
successful year to a close, having disposed of more than oe your money. 
per cent. of its pack, as well as the carryover from last year. 

The Hollister Canning Company, of Hollister, Cal., has in- WRITE US 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 


The Meyenburg Evaporated Milk Company, which has ex- 71 E. State St. Columbus, Ohio 
pended $150,000 in fitting up a plant at Salinas, Cal., has com- 
menced operations. P. E. Kelly is head of the concern. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore .(unless otherwise noted) and subject to.the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 


prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) Bolte. 


No. 2% White Mammoth.. 4 00 


“Green, 
“White, Large.. 4 25 
Green, 


“White, Medium... ...... 


White Small 


“ Green, Sq.... 3 50 
80 


CORNt—No. 2, Btd. Evsr., f.o.b. 


Std. Evgr.,f.o.b.Co... % 


Std. Shoepegf.o.b.Co 95 
§td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 00 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 05 
Fey Shoepeg f.o.b.co. 1 25 
Std. Maine Style Balto 
 Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 90 
bal “ Ex. Std. Maine Style.... 1 05 
“ Ext. Std. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 15 
“ Extra f.o.b. Countv...... 115 


MIXED No. om... 1 00 
BLES FOR SOUPt § 
OKRA AND} Mo. 3 2, 1.40 

PEAS! 2s—No. 1, Sieve......f o b factory 


No.1, EJ Stds. No,4Sieve 80 


bed Fancy Petit Pois 

PUMPKINI—No 3 Standard. 


4AUERKRAUT{—No. 2, Standard... 


10, 
SPINACH!—No. 2, Standard... 


"9%, f.0.b‘coast 
10 


3 
Drom 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


Green, 


“With Dry Beans 1 25 
Out 


New York ...... 
SWEET POTATOES{-No. 2, Standard 85 
No. 3 Std.f.o.b.Balto 1 20 


Std. f.o.b.Co. 1 15 
98td.f.o.b 75 
“10, 8td.f.o.b.Co. 4 00 


TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Ou 


Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... 
Stand., ‘* Balto 4 50 


Stand. “ Co... 450 


3, Sani. 5% in. cana 1 45 
Jersey, f.0.b. Co. Out 


BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine. 


* 10,Sour pitted 
Standard, Split......... 95 
3 00 


Choice 2}és Stand............. 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand. 
* 10, 


Sod 


APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala Choice....... 235 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 1 25 


450 

f.0.b, Balto... 4 50 

8 


wn” Preserved... 1 50 
“2, In Syrup.... 1 25 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Ine. (§)Wm. C. West & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
Balt. N.Y. 
SUCCOTASH}—No. 2, Green Beans...... 2 00 


Balto. 1 50 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balt. N.Y 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....175 1 80 


2655 


PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out Out 
APPLE*- Grated 1 35 
Sliced “ Std.Out 1 85 
Gate” ...... Out 


“Stand 2575 275 


10, 


* 10, Standard Water...... 
CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard 


% -Ib Flats, 8 doz... 3 6t 

1 75 
OYSTERS§— 5-o0z. Standard 1 25 

10-0z. 250 

6-0z. Select Out 


PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C.. 2 65 
2%, “ Ex. Std." ... 290 


. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 1 60 
2 Standard White..... Out 


Yellow... ...... 

Seconds, White...... Out 


No. 3, Standards, White. 2 00 


Yellow 2 25 
White.. 2 75 
Yellow 3 00 
Selected, Yellow..... 3 50 


Peeled............ 8 00 


PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ ...... 
Standards 


Ex." in Syrup...... 1 35 
“ Seconds in Water....... .... 


Out 

“1, Columbia, Tall. Out 

%, 2 80 

as Chums, Talls. 1 00 

Medium Red, Talis 150 

SHRIMP$—No. = Wet or Dry. 3 75 

SARDIN per case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1920 pack 

% oh: keyless. 26 2% 

44 tomato key. Out 

carto’ 2 25 

mustard keyless... aa 3 00 

mustard keyless............... 2 65 

California, per 16 56 

No. 44s ae 13 50 

5 25 

4 50 

7 50 

13 50 

5 50 

t (00 

5 00 


00 
175 
4 1 05 
115 
.... “ “ Out , 
“ 46 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 300 250 
2, 110 1 15 “ ‘Stand, “Co 140... 10, Porto Out 
ds, “ Balto. ...... “1, Black, Water 
No.2 String, Standard Green 9% Seconds, Balto + Black, 
“ 2 Stringless, Std............100 100 RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water. 175 2 v0 
“ white Wax Standard 100 Out TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard....... Black Syrup. 2 09 
“ “standards... .... 215 CANNED FRUITS BERRIES§— “ Preserved..............220 Out 
“2 “ Soaked100 Out 57 5 Extra Preserved... 250 Out 
. Red Kidney, Stand...120 Out ore “  Standard...............160 Out 
BEETS{—No. 3, Small, Whole............160 Out " “1, Extra Preserved... 130 Out 
“ 9 Standard,” ...........105 116 Out 1, Preserved...............125 Out 
Balto. 95 _s..... 2 30 
95 
95 Out 
Out 
Out 1 30 
1 20 13 00 
1 90 CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red........ 150... 
1 05 Out —...... 
Out “ Red “ Stand Water........ Out 
Out White “ 225 30 SALMON* “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall__ 3 35 
Standard Western......... ...... 90 Ont. ...... 
285 
60 
900 9 00 
PEACHESt—No 1 65 
Out 
1 45 ee Out 
1 25 oe Out 
9% 
30 3 60 
25 Seeonds, White.....175 .... 
00 “Yellow... 200 210 
1 50 No.10, Unpeeled...... 400 4 25 
Cal. ls 
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Isador Jacobs, well known California fruit canner, who 
was recently married, has left for Europe, accompanied by his 
bride. 

E. B. Halberg, of the Honolulu office of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, has sailed for the Islands after a short stay on the main- 
land. 

H. H. West, chemist of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at Honolulu, arrived at San Francisco 
recently, 


Captain John Kidwell, father of the pineapple industry on 
the Hawaiian Islands and the first to attempt to can this fruit 
on a commercial scale, was a recent arrival at San Francisco. 


Work is to be commenced shortly after the first of the 
year on a fifteen story office building for the Matson Naviga- 
tion Company at Market and Main Streets, San Francisco. In 
addition to housing the activities of this transportation coto- 
pany it will be occupied by many pineapple canning concerns 
and Hawaiian corporations maintaining mainland offices. 

The home of Lew Hing, head of the Pacific Coast Canning 
Company, Oakland, Cal., was badly damaged by fire on Decem- 
ber 8th, entailing a loss of about $30,000. 

Miss B. M. Close, a canned food buyer of Cleveland, O., 
is paying Northern California a visit. 

The new plant of the American Can Company at Portland, 
Ore,. is bearing completion and will be in operation early in 
February, 1922. It will represent a fifty per cent. increase in 
capacity over the present factory and will handle twelve lines 
of cans. 

BERKELEY 


MAINE MARKET 


Grocery Jobbers Report a Light Business—Canned Foods Share 
irs a General Rest—Corn Stands Still at $1.50— 
Stringless Beans Are Scarce. 

Portland, Me., December 19, 1921. 

Grocery jobbers report a very light business, even for the 
holiday season, when a certain amount of quiet is anticipated. 
Retailers are taking in small lots only, just enough for day-to- 
day needs. Dealers in all lines complain of a light holiday 
trade, the month so far being about 15 per cent below 1920. 

Maine canned foods share in the general rest, there being 
no local call and very little from other markets. Prices in every 
line remain firm, in anticipation of a revival later in the season, 
but movement is slow. 

Corn still stands at $1.50 for fancy grade Crosby, $1.75 for 
true Go!den Bantam, and $1.60 for yellow sweet varieties. The 
Crosby corn is very firm, indeed lightly stocked, and is expected 
to be cleaned up early. Several packers who carried over small 
lots after packing now report that they have no goods on hand. 
Others are revising their offerings and naming smaller blocks. 
This indicates that sales have been constant, and the same 
method may continue and holdings entirely disappear. Stocks 
of yellow corn are also a little lighter, While offerings are gen- 
eral, no goods are being forced on the market at this time. 

There is a litt!e succotash still in first hands, on which the 
price is also $1.50. This has for so long been identified with 
the Maine corn business that it is usually sold out in small lots 
in combination with Crosby corn. 

Stringless beans are scarce, but some are offered today at 
$1.30 factory, an advance of only 5 cents per dozen over the 
1921 opening price. 

Regardless of the widespread publicity given to some low- 
priced goods, nice Maine apples are still held at $5.00 factory. 
A few weeks ago this figure was modified a little, some very 
fancy goods going out at $4.75 for prompt movement; but the 
bargain was of short duration, and packers who cannot get 
$5.00 today are content to wait until the buyer reaches that 
level. Some of our largest packers are all cleaned up, others 
have from one to perhaps five cars each in storage. There are 
no large blocks in first hands. 


“MAINE.” 


December 19, 1921. 
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As Brokers View the Market 


+ 


Baltimore, Md., December 17, 1921. 

Developments during the week in the tomato market were 
of more than ordinary interest. The Government’s statistics 
about the pack of tomatoes in 1921 have attracted keen atten- 
tion and increasing interest throughout the trade, followed up 
with liberal buying orders from markets widely separated, cov- 
ering all five sizes of cans. Statistics are more or less elastic, 
’tis true, and they ara not always a sure and safe index and 
guide upon which to base buying operations; but, all the same, 
facts and figures are stubborn things, and even if we do not 
believe them ourselves, we cannot keep others from believing 
in them and acting up to their individual opinion. It may seem 
incredible that the visible supply of tomatoes, according to the 
Government’s figures, is less than, say, 4,000,000 cases to take 
care of a normal demand for 1,000,000 per month during the 
next seven months, but until those figures are proved to be 
incorrect, that is the situation marketwise that we are up 
against. The impetus given to the market this week will be 
increased if the official statistics to be published shortly by the 
National Canners’ Association corroborate the Government’s 
figures, about which there does not seem to be much doubt. 
The buying of tomatoes this week was larger than last week, 
and the buying last week was larger than it was during the 
previous two or,three combined, and all of it was placed in the 
usual channels for consumption, none for speculation. As a rule, 
the orders ranged from one to three or four carloads, but sev- 
eral large lots changed owners. The outlook favors an active 
eral large lots changed owners. Outlook favors an active market 
ahead, and purchases made at today’s quotations are subject to 
advance without notice: We respectfully ask for your order by 
wire, sufficient to cover your requirements for the winter, if 
not for the spring trade. 

Stringless beans and string beans were again active this 
week, and the cheap lots and special offerings are being cleaned 
up. They are worth attention if wanted, 

Though less active this week, peas are in a stronger posi- 
tion. Several grades of sifted peas are getting to be rather 
scarce in this market, and the regular standard size is not at all 
plentiful. 

The situation here on corn is practically unchanged. The 
market this week was dull and uninteresting. 

Spinach continues to be fairly active in small lots at the 
going prices, with small stocks from which to make selection. 

For the other lines of vegetables there was a very light 
demand this week, sweet potatoes included. After the new 
year gets fairly started they will all find a market, doubtless. 
They can be bought now for deferred shipments and datings if 
desired. 

About canned fruits, the market was almost at a standstill 
this week, including pears, for which the demand has been con- 
sistent and steady. The prices are unchanged because of the 
light supplies. 

The canning of Cove oysters during the week did not 
amount to a hill of beans because of the scarcity and high cost 
of the raw oysters. The Maryland State Conservation Commit- 
tee state that up to date the crop of Chesapeake Bay oysters 
is short 300,000 bushels, a very remarkable condition. 

Better demand for herring roe in small lots is gradually 
cleaning up that article. Crushed oyster shells for poultry are 
fairly active at the special prices quoted herein. 

THOMAS J, MEEHAN & CO. 


THIS JOKE IS IN BAD ODOR. 
“What's my bill, waiter?” 
“Lessee, what did you have?’’ 
“Three fish.” 
“But I only served you two..’ 
“Nope, two trout and one smelt.” 
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Good Books for your Office: 


1—A Complete Course in Canning—$5.00 
2—How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods—$2.15 
3—A History of the Canning Industry— $1.00 
4—The Canning Trade Almanac—$1.00 

5—‘‘The Canning Trade’’—every Monday. 


ALL PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of the Canning Industry. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUSTRY’S LITERATURE 


LITHOGRAPHED 4, Sed PRODUCT plas on attractive 


LABELS 


GAMSE BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


caxnen roorsweex! BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 


Don’t Forget The Date 


FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STREETS . - BALTIMORE, MD. 


-SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
Fo R—— 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes. pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 
machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton Ontario 
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TWO OF OUR SPECIALTIES 


RETORTS 


Our Own Manufacture 
All Sizes in Stock for 
Immediate Shipment. 


Lest You Forget 
Canned Foods Week, 
March 1--8, 1922. 


ROBINS BECKETT CAN CLEANER 


Made in two styles. Illustration shows double 
machine for tops, bottoms and bodies. Single 
machine cleans tops and bottoms only. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
(BOB SINDALL) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


PROTECT YOUR STOCKS 


with adequate Fire Insurance 
coverage, at all times. You 
can less afford to remain un- 
protected this year than ever 
before, particularly when 
through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


you can make a saving in in- 
surance cost averaging $6.40 
per thousand of 
carried annually 


Insurance 


Mail your instructions to 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


104 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHIGAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


SMILE AWHILE. 


It may be that the male is fond of blondes because he is 
afraid of the dark. 


ONE THING SAVED. 
“The thief took my watch, my purse, my pocketbook—in 
short, everything.” 
“But I thought you carried a loaded revolver?” 
“T do—but he didn’t find that.”—-Copenhagen Klods Hans. 


CHANGING THE BASIS. 


“Mr. Smith,”’ a man asked his tailor, ‘‘how is it you have 
not called on me for my account?” 
“Oh, I never ask a gentlemen for money.” 
“Indeed! How, then, do you get on if he doesn’t pay?” 
“Why,’’ replied the tailor, hesitating, ‘‘after a certain time 
I conclude he is not a gentleman, and then I ask him.”’ 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE RETORT CRUSHING. 


Traffic Cop, “Say you. Didn’t you see me wave at you?” 

Mirandy, ‘‘Yes, you fresh thing, and if Henry were here 
he’d paste you one for it.’’—Sun Dodger. 
DAD'S AWFUL FIX. 


A tiny maid, held up to hear her father’s voice on the 
telephone, burst into tears. ‘‘What are you crying for?” asked 
her mother. 

“Oh, mamma,” sobbed the child, however can we get dadda 
out of that little hole?’’—Morning Post. 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT. 


Grocer, ‘‘What was that woman complaining about?” 
Clerk, ‘‘The long wait, sir.’’ 
Grocer, ‘‘Well, some people you never can please, anyhow. 
Yesterday she complained of the short weight.”’ 
—wWestern Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 


WHEW! 
Did you ever see a bell ‘“‘hop’’? 
Or listen to a lamb-‘‘chop’’? 
Did you ever find a “dipper” in the sky? 
Or wondered would the ice-‘‘pick’’? 
Seen ‘“‘bodies” that were sea-‘‘sick’’? 
Or watched a ‘,ragged’’-robin in a tree-top high? 
Oh, I wonder where’s the coal-‘‘bin’’? 
What makes Flivvers keep on ‘‘jerkin’’? 
Do tell me, did the ‘‘pen’’-point to the finger-‘‘print’’? 
I’ve often seen a corn-“‘stalk”’. 
And even heard of cue-‘‘chalk’’, 
But what I want to know is ‘‘did the key-‘‘ring’’? 
No? It didn’t? 


Our idea of an interesting performance is for a man to 
try to stand on his dignity and a banana peel at one and the 
same time. 

The man who makes a fool of himself is also a self-make 
man. 


HARD TO PLEASE SAYS THIS CHICKEN. 


The slit shirt men could never bear, 
They say it looked risque 

And when we wore the X-ray kind 
Of course they dubbed us gay 


We’ve worn them long, we’ve worn them short 
We’ve worn norrow, wide; 

We’ve worn them loose, we’ve worn them full 
We’ve worn them tight as hide. 


I think we’ve worn them every way 
That human brain could plan, 

But each and every one of them 
Has been condemed by men!!! 


Made a batch of home-brew last week. I call it 18th 


Amendment, because its darned hard to swallow. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


————=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See postes Machines. 
re omatic nmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Silver Creek, 
ob Co., 

Blowers, ‘See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, :> J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


AND ENGINES, steam. 


W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
aim Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ a 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, weod. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
— Box Co., Baltimore. 

H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


Cc. L. Jones & Co., Chicago. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 
Can Fillers. See Filling "“Mechines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn > A 

Cameron Can Mch icago. 

John R. Mitchell” Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can —. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Avese Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine’ Co., Baltim 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Openers. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
a Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


Ayues Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. Robins & Co., B Baltimore. 


Capping Machines, colderless. See Closing 


achines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MAOHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 


Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy Co., a Til. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Canning Machinery. See 


Milk Condensing Mchy. 
COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

La Porte Mat & te. —_ La Porte, Ind 
Link-Belt Co., Chica 

A. K. Robins & Co., _— 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks, 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
ah Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
A. R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
Fillers, 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. 


Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. 8S. Ptg. & Litho. Ce Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimo 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. al 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 


& Sons Co., Bal 
K. Robins & Co., Bal timore. enna 
pe Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engin 


Enameled- -lined kettles. See Tanke 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers, 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food 


metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chicago. 


(not her 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
—_— and Cookers. See Corn Oooker- 


lers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., Jo 
Ayars Machine Co., Salen, N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, Ix, J. 

A. K. Robins & ‘Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore 

aia Machine, ‘syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Siuclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Ch ——— 
Friction Top Cans. ans, ti 
fruit Graders. See onal Grading 
chy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and ee 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
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GEARS, 
Caldwell” Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Jovernors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’ g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 

veyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing 
Hoisting meee | “Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
= oe Brines, etc.) See Cannery 


Ink, en stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners 

Canners’ Exchange, 
Chicago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


_— B. Warner, 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain er jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., ng 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N 
U. S. Printing & ‘Litho. Co., oy Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINES, can 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goeds, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
\vars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


dw Reuneburg & ond Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Ca 


Pails tubs, ete.. fibre. Fibre Containers. 


PAINT. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives, 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
Leonard Seed €o., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. ¥. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINE 
Sinclair-Seott Co., 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


creens. 

Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 

ies > | Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 


See Scales 
See Pea Canners’. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See yo process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 

Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Chicago, Buffalo, Akron, Ohio. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary — top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co.. Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,- Baltimore. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Serew Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
D. Lan?@reth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 

JT. B Rice Seed Co., Cambridge. %. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Slicers. fruit and vegetable. and 
Slicers. 
SOLDER. 
Sorters. pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
checks, rubber and steel type, burning 


brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Supplies. engine room, line shaft, etc. See 

ower Plant Equipment. 

General Agents. See Gen- 
era 

* See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N Z. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 
scopic Apparatus. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


METAL. 
H. Indianapolis. 
Siay sman Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Loulsville, Ky. 
Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
ments. 
Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See Con- 
trollers. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Huntley Co. Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

— Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 8 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. yd Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
paper. See Corrugated Paper 
TO 


Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs, 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich, 
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December 19th, 1921 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘CANNED FOODS WEEK 
MARCH 1--8 1922 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
CAN COMPANY 


To Insure Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 
FOUR FIVE HUNDRED 
ADDRESS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 
Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Plants at: weve. onic. 
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MARCH 1-8, 1922 
IT WILL HELP YOUR BUSINESS 
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